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EXCLUSIVE: A new study shows how pervasive and wild it really is. 
Can we protect our kids—and free speech? 
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More people choose a dog 
over any other pet. 


More people choose cotton 
over any other fabric. 






More people choose blue 
over any other color. 


“ 


More people choose football 
over any other televised sport. 


Why does a person favor one thing over another? When it comes to the Honda Accord, there are lots of 
reasons. The revolutionary 145-horsepower VTEC engine, for example. A model combination of pertormance 
and efficiency. And the quiet, comfortable interior that lets you feel in charge and pampered at the same ume. 


*R.L.. Polk & Ca, July 1994 Calendar Year to Date Retail Registrations. Accord EX Coupe model shown and described 
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More people choose ice cream 
over any other treat. 





More people choose the Accord 
over any other car? 





There is a lot to be said for one’s personal style as well. And the Accord The Accord C Joupe 
Coupe says it quite nicely. In fact, every Accord out there is making 


a statement. One which more and more people appear to agree with. BIESOESEEs A Car Ahead 
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ONE-A-DaAY® GIVES 
THEM MORE THAN ANY OTHER BRAND. IT 


ALSO PROVIDES EXTRA IRON AND FOLIC ACID. 
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INCREASED ANTIOXIDANT LEVELS AND 


INCREASED LEVELS OF B VITAMINS. 
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MORE OF EIGHT ESSENTIAL VITAMINS Fi 
THAN CENTRUM SILVER, PLUS 16 OTHER & 


IMPORTANT VITAMINS AND MINERALS. 


KNOWS WE ALL HAVE 
DIFFERENT NUTRITIONAL NEEDS. 
SO FORGET THE NOTION OF 
ONE VITAMIN FITS ALL. 
YOU’RE DIFFERENT. 


So 1S ONE-A-DAY. 
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TO OUR READERS 

LETTERS 

CHRONICLES 

MILESTONES 
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NATION: Working, but Not Getting By 

Millions of Americans with full-time jobs struggle in poverty 
THE POLITICAL INTEREST: The Welfare-Mom Myth 

A new study says cutting off benefits doesn’t work 

THE '96 CAMPAIGN: The Most Happy Warrior 

Surprise! Patrick Buchanan is the G.0.P. conservative to beat 
CONGRESS: The Summer of Life and Death 

Once again, abortion returns as an issue to roil Washington 
POLITICS: The Incredible Shrinking Party 

Already shaken by three defections, the Dems brace for more 
PUBLIC EYE: Newt’s Double-Barreled Book Tour 

Is the prolific Speaker trying to do too much at once? 

THE MILITARY: Who’s Responsible Here? 

An acquittal in a friendly-fire case leaves everyone blameless 
CALIFORNIA: Budget Problems? Dump the Hospital 
Los Angeles County may close its huge medical center 
DIVIDING LINE: An Act of Contrition 

A few decades late, Southern Baptists repent their racism 
TRADE: Collision Course 

Japan and the U.S. are facing an economic cold war 
BOSNIA: City Under Siege 

In Sarajevo, a sequence of despair, joy and yet deeper despair 
BRITAIN: “Put Up or Shut Up” 

John Major stuns the nation by throwing down the gauntlet 





Nation: Working hard doesn’t guarantee an adequate 





> income 





: Porn on the Internet 
What's out there? Who's downloading it? What really turns them 
on? The results of the first comprehensive survey of online 
pornography are sure to pour fuel on an already explosive debate 
The Marquis de Cyberspace: Profile of a pornographer 
Smut Busters: Tools for parents with curious kids 


ENVIRONMENT: Crunch Time at the Grand Canyon 

The crown jewel of parks is being loved nearly to death 
SPORT: Could Be an Indian Summer 

No mistake: Cleveland has the best team in baseball 
SS 
THE ARTS & MEDIA 

Cinema: Apollo 13 portrays the real heroes of America’s 

space program and hands Tom Hanks another hit 

Television: Bill Moyers takes poetic license 

Music: Rock’s ageless crank, Neil Young, is back 

Books: Masai Dreaming skewers Hollywood 
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Cover: People are looking at pictures of what on the Internet? 
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COVER: Digital illustration for Time by Matt Mahurin may be on the way out intelligent—space thriller 
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IME PRIDES ITSELF ON PROVID- 
ing some of the best Internet 
coverage in the business—but 
then, we have an unfair advan- 
tage. His name is Philip Elmer-DeWitt, 
our senior editor for technology, and he 
was surfing the Net before most of us 
even knew it existed. Elmer-DeWitt’s 
years of experience navigating through 
cyberspace have not only put him ahead 
of the curve on virtually every Internet- 
related issue but have also made him un- 
usually adept at cutting through the con- 
siderable hype and confusion that 
surround this baffling new medium— 
skill that’s especially evident in this 
week’s cover story on the controversial 
topic of electronic pornography. 
Writing about computers was not 
what Elmer-DeWitt had in mind when 
he arrived at Time in 1979. For one 
thing, the magazine was not covering the 
field at the time. For another, he first 
signed on as a temporary secretary. 
“Like many people,” he recalls, “I decid- 


ed to be a journalist in the aftermath of 


the Watergate hearings. I was trying to 
make it as a freelance writer and was 
basically starving. I needed a paycheck.” 

He moved quickly out of the secre- 
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tarial ranks, though, and into a position | 
as a science researcher. In 1982, when 


R E A 


TiME launched its new Computers sec- 
first 
I'm not sure if it was my writing 


tion, Elmer-DeWitt became its 
writer, “ 
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INTO THE SHADOWS: Editor Elmer-DeWitt 
was shocked at what's on the Internet 
skill that got me the job, or the fact that 
I'd done some programming on summer 
jobs during high school and college.” 
Whatever the reason, Elmer-DeWitt 
has proved to be one of TIME’s most tal- 
ented and versatile writers, not only 
making the daunting world of computers 
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and software easy to understand and fun 
to read about but also turning out lively 
cover stories (14 before this one) on such 
topics as human cloning, obesity, genet- 
ics and sex in America. He also found 
time to help establish Time’s electronic 
presence on America Online in 1994. 

It was Elmer-DeWitt's reputation for 
clear and accurate discussions of com- 
plex topics that led an interdisciplinary 
group of researchers at Carnegie Mellon 
University to offer their study of online 
porn first to TIME. “Like most people on 
the Net,” Elmer-DeWitt says, “I knew 
this stuff was out there. But I hadn't real- 
ized how much of it there was—I had 
never even heard of most of those 
‘-philias’ [sexual preferences]. | am a 


= o 


| staunch believer in free speech, but 


some of what people are looking at is 
very disturbing.” The scientists who con- 
ducted the study were convinced that 
Elmer-DeWitt would be able to put these 
difficult issues in context. As this week’s 
cover story makes clear, they were right. 
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FOR COUNTLESS, TIRELESS HOURS. j 


FOR WORDS AND TEARS AND PRAYERS RECEIVED 
FROM STATES UNITED BY GRIEF, AND A BELIEF IN GOODNESS. 


AND FOR RECOGNIZING THE STRENGTH OKLAHOMANS HOLD - 
SEEING THE COURAGE AND CARING THAT LIVES HERE, 


‘ THAT LIVES ON. 
Nenic b———_ 


Governor Frank Keating Oklahoma City Mayor Ron Norick 
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BUILDING BRIDGES 


Four in a series 


N.. when mothers speak, daughters can have an easier time 


listening. And when fathers make pronouncements, their sons may 


actually find themselves nodding in agreement. bel 
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As many AT&T customers are discovering, the 





The ATol 


ImagiNation Network 





barriers between loved ones are giving way to 





bridges of understanding. For example, family members 





are finding it easy to comprehend even the subtlest 
AT&T True Savings" 


Spend $!0 a manth on 


inflections of a familiar voice. They're getting savings 





on calls to everybody, anywhere in the United States. And 
distant relatives are growing closer by sharing laughter 
or information on The AT&T ImagiNation Network: 

AT&T TrueVoice 


A world of possibilities. That's Your True Choice’ AT&T. 


Just call 1 800 336-TRUE. Or on the Internet at http://www.att.com 
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CONGRATULATIONS FOR ADDRESSING THE 
violence in the media issue [COVER 
StoriEs, June 12] with a degree of re- 
sponsible depth. You not only suggested 
viable solutions but also respected the 
intellect of your readership. It’s dis- 
turbing that more politicians don’t 
exercise the same qualities. 
Fred Moffett 
Orange, California 


DESPITE HOLLYWOOD’S SELF-RIGHTEOUS 
indignation at supposed threats to the 
First Amendment, let’s not lose sight of 
the sole reason film producers turn out 
gory movies and vitriolic lyrics: money. 
To expect entertainment moguls to 
stop peddling lucrative scum is just 
about as realistic as to expect hyenas to 
become vegetarians. 
R. Alex Kaseberg 
La Jolla, California 
AOL: ThorDoggie 


BOB DOLE’S ATTACK ON HOLLYWOOD IS 

laughable. In my lifetime, Washington 

has contributed more to the moral decay 

of America than Hollywood has. Holly- 

wood at least is fiction; Washington is 
real life. 

Scott Sundback 

Saegertown, Pennsylvania 

Via America Online 


YOU GOT IT BACKWARD! THE AMERICAN 
soul killed music and movies when it 
abandoned the Good, the True and the 
Beautiful as ideals. There is enough guilt 
to go around. Artists, producers, publish- 
ers, liberals, conservatives, politicians 
and businessmen are all guilty, but most- 
ly it is the populace. We want the junk. 
Nyal Williams 
Muncie, Indiana 


IF THE ARTS ARE REFLECTIONS OF A 
society, then sick arts are the products of 
a sick society. Censoring these products 
is nothing more than treating symptoms 
and neglecting the disease. The remedy 
for such an ailment is education that 








America’s Cultural Revulsion 

¢¢Are movies and music poisoning 
America’s soul? Probably, but not 
without the millions who plunk 
down billions for this schlock. 99 


Patrice K. Yeatter 
Duvall, Washington 


sharpens the critical mind and nurtures 

discriminating taste. A nation with such 

educated citizens is usually immune to 
cultural pollution. 

Hardja Susilo 

Honolulu 


THE NOTION THAT MUSIC AND CINEMA 
are responsible for the meltdown of U.S. 
society is utter nonsense; moreover, this 
red herring is perpetuated by venal 
politicians to pre-empt any serious 
examination of sensitive issues. America 
is ailing and in denial. Chief among the 
many ills exacerbating our sick spirit is 
bogus puritanism. Ill-minded men wed 
to this pernicious folly inhibit us from 
ordaining reasonable policies regarding 
sex, drugs, violent crime, taxes, the mili- 
tary and foreign policy. 
Tully Atkinson 
San Clemente, California 


THE ISSUE OF DEPICTED EVIL IS CERTAINLY 
not as cut-and-dried as both sides of the 
argument make it out to be. Art reflects 
society, to be sure, and ours is a troubled 
society. But art is an imaginative instru- 
ment, and the imagination that fuels our 
actions can help us overcome society's 
troubles. What raises a product of enter- 
tainment to the level of a work of art is in 
part the strength of its treatment of 
human action, good and evil. Great art 
uses descriptive and prescriptive means 
to depict morality. Pure depiction in art 
has no force; pure prescription in art has 
too much. At the crossroads of the two is 
where the path to virtue begins. 

Eric David 

Los Angeles 


The Role of a Company 


TIME SHOULD BE CONGRATULATED FOR 
its objective reporting on its parent com- 
pany’s promotion of offensive music and 
movies [COVER STORIES, June 12]. How- 
ever, one question in particular needs to 
be asked of Time Warner. The company 
takes refuge in the First Amendment and 





the guarantee of freedom of speech 
when it promotes music and movies that 
are clearly at odds with decency, as most 
Americans define it. No one denies that 
Time Warner is entitled to produce near- 
ly anything it thinks will make a profit. 
But the question is, Whose freedom of 
speech would be denied if Time Warner 
were to take a responsible leadership 
role and actively weed out the undesir- 
able material it has been foisting on the 
public? Certainly not Time Warner's. 
Surely not the “artists’.” Their freedoms 
would not necessarily be denied just 
because Time Warner wouldn’t produce 
their work. I’m sure most Americans 
would welcome being free of the tasteless 
violence and wanton sex that have 
become their daily diet. 
W. Scott Wycoff 
Wilmington, Delaware 





mean that if | watch a violent movie 
like Pulp Fiction I'm going to kill 
someone? I think not!” The violent 
16, of Roswell, New Mexico, 
“whether they listen to Trent Reznor 


group for the onslaught of depravity, 
1 would like to ask alll adutts to 
stop treating us as if we are 
semi-intelligent half humans!” 
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Roar of the Lion 


IN HIS SIDEBAR COMMENTARY “NO, BUT 
He Read the Polls” [Cover Stories, June 
12] concerning the movies Senator Dole 
likes, Richard Schickel inanely charges 
The Lion King with promoting fascism 
and then alleges that Natural Born 
Killers has some redeeming qualities. I 
really think Schickel needs a good rap on 
the head with Rafiki’s quarterstaff. 
Rip Kirby 
Rutland, Vermont 


I SIMPLY CANNOT BELIEVE SENATOR DOLE 
considers the Arnold Schwarzenegger 
movie True Lies, with its high body 
count, as much a family film as Disney’s 
The Lion King. Since nearly everyone 
knows Arnold is a big Republican backer, 
it certainly seems nothing short of a 
double standard. 
Linda Lee 
Louisville, Colorado 


Via America Online 


The Real Meaning of Guru 


I'M SICK OF READING ABOUT FINANCIAL 
gurus, health gurus and most recently the 
so-called Japanese guru Shoko Asahara 
“Engineer of Doom” [JAPAN, June 12]. 
This is a total bastardization of the word. 
The Sanskrit word guru literally means 
“one who is heavy with love for God.” 
Example: Jesus Christ is a bona fide guru. 
It is offensive to me that you continually 
misuse this word. Asahara is in the same 
league as David Koresh, Jim Jones and 
other lunatics who have proclaimed 
themselves to be God’s representatives. 
In reality they are charlatans and should 
be labeled as such. 
Krishna-katha das 
Honolulu 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to: 
TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Life Building ¢Rockefeller Center 
New York, New York 10020 
Fax number; (212) 522-0601 

Letters may also be sent via the America Online 
computer network 

Letters should include the writer's full name. 

address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 
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Call toll-free 
1-800-843-TIME 





THE GLOBAL — 
~~ ECONOMY 


America: 
more competitive than ever 


Not long ago, some CEOs of American companies and Washington bureau- 
crats were bemoaning the state of American business. The powerful eco- 
nomic engine, which for years had generated prosperity at home and was 
the envy of our trading partners, had been sputtering. Doubts about our 
economic prowess were confirmed by an unpleasant stream of statistics. 
Our standing in the world economy had slipped badly; we had lost our edge 
to competitors in Asia and Europe. 

All that's changed. Thanks to a dramatic turnaround, the U.S. is back 
in the top spot, according to the U.S. Council on Competitiveness. For the 
first time in seven years, America is the world's No. 1 competitor. Several 
factors contributed to the turnaround. First, overall restructuring has made 
the private sector more nimble and better able to adjust to economic 
changes more quickly than other nations. Second, U.S. companies have 
made big strides in high-tech areas, recapturing much of our former leader- 
ship. And finally, American companies have done a better job controlling 
overall costs. 

Significant as this turnaround was, the important question is: Can 
America retain its competitive edge in the years to come? Not likely, it seems, 
unless the nation deals with some fundamental problems and alters govern- 
ment policies that penalize American business in the global marketplace. 

As to basics, U.S. net national savings, as a percentage of gross 
domestic product (GDP), remains woefully low—less than 2 percent in the 
1990s versus 8 percent for the 1960s. The savings rate among most of our 
international competitors is well over 10 percent. 

While productivity growth has picked up recently, the economy cannot 
afford to revert to the sluggish rate (1 percent a year) posted for nearly two 
decades. And, finally, if we hope to field a well-educated, high-tech workforce 
capable of competing in the global economy, more than just tinkering with 
American school standards will be required. 

Long-term, national prosperity is linked to trade. Over the period 
1986-94, exports accounted for more than a third of our growth in GDP. While 
a weaker dollar has made U.S. goods and services relatively more affordable, 
big improvements in product quality have spurred overseas sales. American 
companies have geared up to tap the great potential of emerging markets in 
Asia and Latin America with their taste for American technology and culture 
and their need for help with major infrastructure projects—energy, trans- 
portation and telecommunications. 

Only the most competitive companies can thrive in tomorrow's glob- 
al markets. By and large, American companies have been successful in 
gaining entry to foreign markets. But businesses cannot go toe-to-toe with 
their foreign counterparts when U.S. government policies and actions 
impede their competitiveness. 

Certain U.S. government actions—such as unilateral embargoes and 
quirky tax policy—put American companies at a competitive disadvantage 
and often fail to meet their own stated objectives. These actions punish our 
economy and help open doors overseas for competitors. We'll be talking 
more about these issues in the coming weeks. 

Because America's economic engine has again pulled out ahead, gov- 
ernment impediments to business competitiveness shouldn't be allowed to 


sidetrack its momentum. 
ape 
Mobil 


Our Internet address is: 


http://www.mobil.com. ©1995 Mobil Corporation 
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NATION 


Not Paging Dr. Foster 
Succumbing to a lethal com- 
bination of abortion politics 
and presidential aspirations, 
the nomination of Dr. Henry 
Foster for Surgeon General 
died on the Senate floor. 
Democrats were unable to 
muster the 60 votes required 
to force a vote on the nomi- 
nation, which backers said 
Foster would have won. 
Presidential aspirants Bob 
Dole and Phil Gramm vied to 
take credit for scuttling the 
nomination, which became 
particularly controversial af- 
ter Foster offered differing 
accounts of how many abor 
tions he had performed. 
President Clinton said the 
vote sent the “chilling mes- 
sage” that the G.o.p. had 
aligned itself with antiabor- 
tion “extremists.” As for 
Foster, he said he was still 
eager for government ser- 
vice; Clinton may appoint 
him to a post that doesn’t re- 
quire confirmation. 


Budgeteers Balance Their Act 
House and Senate conferees 
split the differences separat- 
ing the two chambers and an- 
nounced they had reached a 
compromise for a seven-year 
balanced-budget plan. They 
agreed to recommend that 
both Houses adopt nearly $1 
trillion in spending cuts, ap- 
prove $245 billion worth of 
tax reductions and abolish 
the Commerce Department. 


Zigzagging on Highways 
Tacking on a series of provi- 
sions to a $13 billion high- 
way-construction bill, the 
Senate voted to scrap the na- 
tional 55-m.p.h. and 65- 
m.p.h. speed limits for pas- 
senger cars but decided to 
retain the limits for heavy 
trucks and buses. Senators 
agreed to leave motorcycle- 
helmet rules up to the states 
but insisted that “zero-toler- 
ance” alcohol policies be 





RUGGED PLAYTHING OF THE WEEK: After getting kicked around in Washington 
defeated Surgeon General nominee Dr. Henry Foster says he'll come back for more 


aa INSIDE WASHINGT OR = 


Clinton’s G.O.P. Guru Consolidates His Hold 

It looks like Dick Morris, the White House's controversial Re- 
publican consultant, is settling in for the long haul. An old 
friend who has regained BILL CLINTON'S ear (much to the an- 
noyance of liberal aides), Morris was a key player in Clinton's 
decision to offer his own balanced-budget plan. While the re- 
lationship has been somewhat informal up till now, on July 1 
Morris will sign on with the President's re-election committee 
in a deal that firmly establishes him as Clinton’s top outside ad- 
viser. His retainer: between $15,000 and $20,000 a month. 
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A new study questions 
link between breast 
implants and connec- 
tive-tissue disease 


OAKLAND 

Al Davis says he’s 
moving the Raiders 
back from L.A. 
HELL’S 

ANGELS 

Senate votes against 
federal laws requiring 
motorcycle helmets 


A p Pow! Ka-Blooey! Fireworks! 





Cc 





HRONICLES 


Polish leader under 
fire for his bland, 
belated response to an 
anti-Semitic ally 


ROD STEWART 
His sold-out Moscow 
concert is canceled 
due to Chechen crisis 


AMBULANCE 
CHASERS 
High court okays limits 


on lawyers’ solicitation 
of victims’ families 


LOSERS 





The Federal Government regulates consumer fireworks ranging in thrills from dangerous cherry bombs to 


safe and sane sparklers. States are allowed to further regulate fireworks as they see fit. 


GB Aimost anything goes 





How does Mario Cuomo’s 
new talk-radio show— 
airing on 20 stations— 
compare with his peers’? 


Host Stations 


*recently canceled his show 





*Nevada and Hawaii 


laws set by county 





Source: Amencan Pyrotechnics Assocation 


The Not-At-All Skeptical 
Clinton-Gingrich 
Political Reform — 


Two weeks ago, at a public fo- 
rum in New Hampshire, Pres- 
ident Clinton and Newt Gin- 
grich pledged to set up a 
fast-track blue-ribbon panel 
to initiate campaign and lob- 

¥ bying reform—issues both 

& leaders agree are very, very 

5 important. A progress report: 
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[_} Restricts some items {ij Permits only sparklers and such Ml Nothing, not even snakes 


TIVE Map by Paul |. Pughese 


* From the White 
House: “Beyond 
the letter we sent 
to the Speaker 
last week there 
have been no for- 
mal actions.” 

* From Gingrich's 
press office: “The 
latest we've heard 
is what was re- 
ported last 

week. "Stay tuned 
for further updates! 


adopted by all states for dri- 
vers under 2] and that feder- 
al seat-belt rules be retained. 
The bill now goes to the 
House. 


Who Can March, Who Can't 
In a decision involving the 
Boston St. Patrick’s Day Pa- 
rade, the U.S. Supreme 
Court ruled unanimously 
that organizers of privately 
sponsored parades have a 
First Amendment right to 
keep out marchers they do 
not want to include—in this 
case a group of gay activists. 
“One important manifesta- 
tion of the principle of free 
speech,” wrote Justice David 
Souter, “is that one who 
chooses to speak may also 
decide what not to say.” The 
court also upheld a Florida 
rule that bars lawyers from 
soliciting accident victims 
through the mails for 30 days 
after a tragedy. 


“Friendly Fire” Acquittal 

The only court-martial to fol- 
low from the 1994 “friendly 
fire” downing of two U.S. he- 
licopters patrolling the “no 
fly” zone over northern Iraq 
ended in the acquittal of the 
sole person charged: Air 
Force Captain Jim Wang, the 
senior director aboard the 
AWACS plane monitoring the 
region. Wang claimed that 
his radarscope did not identi- 
fy the choppers as friendly 
and that he was being pur- 
sued as a scapegoat; his 
acquittal means that no one 
involved in the attack—in- 
cluding the two F-15 pilots 
who fired on the heli- 
copters—will be held crimi- 
nally accountable for the sna- 
fu’s 26 deaths. 


Ouch! More Base Closings 
The special panel charged 
with recommending to the 
President and Congress 
which military bases should 
be closed announced its 
final painful round of cuts. 
Hardest hit state: Califor- 
nia, which stands to lose 
McClellan Air Force Base 
and the Long Beach Naval 
Shipyard, among other 
facilities. 











Southern Baptists Repent 
Members of the Southern 
Baptist Convention—which 
supported slavery in the 19th 
century, splitting with Bap- 
tists in the North over the is- 
sue—voted overwhelmingly 
to “apologize” to all African 
Americans and ask for their 
“forgiveness.” 


The Gloved One, Part Il 

O.J. Simpson tried on an- 
other pair of gloves at his 
murder trial, and this time 
they fit. Continuing an ag- 
gressive damage-control ef- 
fort, prosecutors requested 
that Simpson try on a new, 
pristine pair of gloves—a 
pair that prosecutors claim 
matches the original size, 
make and style of the case’s 
famous “bloody gloves.” A 
week before, Simpson had 
struggled mightily when 
asked to put on the actual 
bloody gloves in front of the 
jury; prosecutors allege they 
had shrunk owing to expo- 
sure to moisture. 


Chechens Free Hostages 
Having won most of their 
demands, rebels from 
Chechnya who held more 
than 1,000 hostages in the 
Russian town of Budyon- 
novsk returned by bus to 
their homeland, releasing 
their last 123 hostages 

and escaping into the Cau- 
casus Mountains. During 
negotiations, Prime Minis- 
ter Victor Chernomyrdin 
agreed to a cease-fire in 
the Russian government’s 
six-month attempt to crush 
the Chechen rebellion. Ne- 
gotiators later signed an 
agreement that would dis- 
arm the Chechen rebels in 
exchange for a gradual 
withdrawal of most Russian 
troops, provided both sides 
can agree on Chechnya’s 
political status, The 
Chechens also bowed to a 
Russian ultimatum, promis- 
ing to help arrest Shamil 
Basayev, the rebel who led 
the attack and who is con- 
sidered a national hero by 
many Chechens. 


CHRONICLES 
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G 2k 'A ? 
EANWHILE, CANDIDATE WILSON 
OFFERS HiS OWN TWIST OF 


LOGIC. AT A TIME WHEN 
REPUBLICANS STAND FOR! 


GIVING FEDERAL POWER 


GOVERNMENTS, WILSON 
APPEARS ON LARRY Wy 
KANG AND DECLARES: 


IIDAN QUAXLE LIKES WILSON, 
EVEN THOUGH WILSON js: 
SSW A MODERATE ¥ 
ON ABORTION-£ 


AS HE 





PUTS \T-§ 


2D IN WASHINGT OON 


[ARG NOT tHe OPINTONS OF TINE MAGAZINE. IF YOUAGRE® 
2 tHe OPINIONS OF tHE CARTOONIST IF YoU DISAGREE, tHEV ARG SOMEONE ELSE'S OF NioNs. 






iChi995)MARK ALAN STAW 


HITE House HANDLERS SCAMPER, TO 
AND FRO, REPOSITIONING THE/RE 


NIOW FOR THE, 
Des PAYOFF: 





I CAN DO MORE 

FOR CALIFORNIA 

AS PRESIDENT 
THAN AS 
GOVERNOR. 


BE QUAYLE COULD SMOOTH] 

OVER WiLSON’S PROBLEM WITH 
THE CHRISTIAN COALITION 
HE SPEAKS THEIR LANGUAGE. 


HE’S ONLY AS 


= MODERATE: 
A BABY-KILLER. 
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Vv Evidence continues to mount 
that silicone breast implants are 
safe, in contrast to earlier reports 
that linked implants to connec- 
tive-tissue diseases like rheuma- 
toid arthritis and lupus. In a new 
study of 1,183 women with im- 
plants, only three were so afflict- 
ed—about the same incidence as 
for women without implants. 

V Men who take higher doses of daily vita- 
min E pills after bypass surgery show less 
narrowing of heart arteries, according to a 
new report. The two-year study supports 
previous research that has linked vitamin E 
with a lower risk of heart disease. 

v Chewing sugarless gum appears to be a 
cheap and simple way to relieve heartburn. 
By boosting saliva production, gum chomp- 
ing helps counteract stomach acids. 





CH EON Te€:L ES 


v Next time you go to the doc- 
tor, you might want to ask to see 
his or her hands. According to 
studies, from 41% to 86% of the 
time doctors fail to clean their 
hands before seeing patients. 
Nurses too neglect their hy- 
giene, up to 75% of the time. 

v Timolol, the most commonly used med- 
ication for glaucoma, may be causing 
breathing problems for elderly patients. 
The drug, which reduces fluid pressure in 
the eye, also constricts air passages and can 
decrease lung capacity by more than 15%. 
v Love is (sort of) blind: New research 
shows that extremely vigorous sex can raise 
participants’ blood-pressure levels so high 
as to sometimes burst tiny blood vessels 
and tear tissues in the eye, causing blurred 
vision that can last for months. 


‘Sources —GO0D: New England Journal of Medicine; Journal of the Amencan Medical Association: USA Today. BAD. AP. Lancet, Archeres of Ophthalmology. 


Showdown in Moscow 

In a snub to President Boris 
Yeltsin, the Russian parlia- 
ment passed a motion of no- 
confidence in the govern- 
ment of Prime Minister 
Victor Chernomyrdin, whose 
negotiations with the 
Chechen terrorists had taken 
place while Yeltsin summited 
in Halifax, Nova Scotia, with 
the G-7 leaders. Though the 
vote won't lead to the disso- 
lution of the government, it 
could lead to the dissolution 
of parliament. 


“Time to Put Up or Shut Up” 
John Major, the least popu- 
lar Prime Minister in mod- 
ern British history, resigned 
as Conservative leader and 
called a leadership election 
on July 4 in a bid to silence 
ever louder opponents with- 
in his party. Said Major, 
who trails Labour’s Tony 
Blair by 39 points in nation- 


al polls: “It is time to put up 
or shut up.” In a move he 
insisted was unrelated, Ma- 
| jor’s Foreign Secretary, 
Douglas Hurd, under fire 
from those same opponents, 
resigned. 


AIRPORT '95 
44This is it! No one will come out alive! We're all doomed! 97 


—TALK-SHOW HOST AND PANICKY FLYER TOM SNYDER, REACTING TO LIGHT TURBULENCE ON A 
RECENT FLIGHT FROM WASHINGTON TO ROME, AS REPORTED LAST WEEK IN THE WASHINGTON 
POST. FLIGHT ATTENDANTS WERE EVENTUALLY ABLE TO CALM SNYDER DOWN. 


14 


In Space, No One Can 
Hear You Squeak 


;endut 
sonnel 
re-enacte 
America 


$ piones space were so lucky 


EGET Little Old Reliable, a Latin Ameri- 
can squirrel monkey, was sent into space 
in a Jupiter intermediate-range ballistic 
missile. The 13-minute flight ended as 
planned, with a splashdown in the South 
Atlantic. But a slight crack in the surface of 
the rocket’s nose cone caused it to sink. Af- 
ter six hours, rescuers gave up; Little Old 
Reliable was presumed drowned. 


FEET In separate missions designed to 
test re-entry techniques, the U.S. sent 
three white mice into space aboard 
Thor-Able rockets. Unfortunately, 
rescue teams were unable to find 
the rockets after splashdown, ands, 
the mice—Mia, Laska and Benji 
(a.k.a.Wicki)—were lost. 


EGESI Four black mice were sent into 
space aboard a Discoverer III satellite. The 





rocket failed to orbit properly and was lost. 
The names of these missing mice are not 
recorded. 


Two bullfrogs were shot into space 
aboard a Scout 1-B rocket to test the effect 
of zero gravity on inner-ear balance. Both 
died six days into their mission when their = 
oxygen ran out. The capsule containing the z 
frogs may still be out in space somewhere. 


Anita and Arabella, two spiders, 
were sent aloft aboard Skylab 2—a mission 
that lasted 59 days and 11 hours. Anita died 

of starvation, refusing to eat morsels of 
filet mignon. Arabella died of unknown 
causes, but not before mastering the art of 
weaving a web in zero gravity. Two min- 
nows also perished on the mission. Their 
offspring survived and returned to Earth, 
only to die a day later. 


VIMOLDIA AS NOLLYELSNTY: 


an wos 
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| Walesa’s Belated Semi-Rebuke 


Polish President Lech Wale- 
sa condemned anti-Semitism 
but refused to criticize a Ro- 
man Catholic priest who de- 
livered a sermon saying Jews 


| possessed a “satanic greed 


that is responsible for Com- 


| munism and World War II.” 


Walesa had attended the ser- 
mon, given by his longtime 
friend the Rev. Henryk 
Jankowski, in Gdansk earlier 
this month but claimed he 
couldn’t hear what Jankow- 
ski said because the church’s 
“acoustics were bad.” Presi- 
dent Clinton, who has been 
planning to meet Walesa in 
San Francisco this week for 
ceremonies marking the 
U.N.’s 50th anniversary, said 
the meeting would be condi- 
tional on a discussion of Pol- 
ish anti-Semitism. 


BUSINESS 
Demolition Derby 
There was no breakthrough 
in talks in Geneva between 











the U.S. and Japan about the 
nations’ automotive trade 
dispute. While Japan is re- 
portedly willing to purchase 
more American parts for 
Japanese auto plants located 
in the U.S., the Clinton Ad- 
ministration has refused to 
consider any partial deals, 
and continues to demand 
that Japan open its domestic 
auto market. U.S. sanctions 
against Japanese luxury cars | 
are scheduled to take effect 
this Wednesday. 


| 


SCIENCE 


Catching Up with Cancer 
Researchers have isolated a 
gene that, in a defective 
form, has been linked to a va- 
riety of cancers, including 
those of the breast, lung, 
stomach, skin and pancreas. 
People with the defective 
A.T.M. gene—an estimated 2 
million Americans carry it— 
have up to an eightfold high- 
er risk of developing the dis- 
eases. The discovery could 
lead to a screening test and 
new treatments. 


THE ARTS & MEDIA 
Away with Words 
Michael Jackson bowed to 
complaints of anti-Semitism 
and announced he will 
record new lyrics to the song 
They Don’t Care About Us, 
which is featured on his lat- 
est album. Jackson told Vari- 
ety he will replace the con- 
troversial lines “Jew me” and 
“Kike me” with “do me” and 
“strike me.” 





SPORTS } 
A Win for Jersey 
Skating to victory before a 
delirious home crowd, the 
New Jersey Devils completed | 
a stunning four-game sweep 
against the favored Detroit 
Red Wings to win the Na- 
tional Hockey League cham- 
pionship and claim its first 
Stanley Cup. There was, 
however, a bittersweet note: 
team owner John McMullen, 
unhappy with his fan base 
and arena lease, is consider- 
ing moving the franchise to 
Nashville, Tennessee. 





—By Kathleen Adams, Melissa August, Nick Catoggio, Lina Lofaro, Michael Quinn, Jeffery Rubin, Alain Sanders, Anastasia Toufexis and Sidney Urquhart 
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MELES 


3NIMLNO — SONYE BARS 


BORN. To LIAM NEESON, 43, actor, and his 


wife NATASHA RICHARDSON, 32, actress; a | 


boy, Micheal Richard Antonio Neeson, 
named for Michael Collins, the Irish Re- 


and her husband MAURY POVICH, 56, talk- 


show host; a boy, Matthew Jay Povich, her 


first child, his third; in New York City. 


UNDER TREATMENT. MICKEY MANTLE, 63, 


baseball legend; for “light rejection” of his - 


recently acquired liver transplant; in Dallas. 
Doctors put the beloved former Yankee on 
steroids and say his prognosis is still good. 


SENTENCED. WILLIAM ARAMONY, 68, ex- 


president of United Way; to seven years in © 


prison, for dipping into the charity's trea- 
sury in order to finance his tastes in foreign 
travel and domestic girlfriends. 
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RICHARDSON AND NEESON TOWNSEND IN 1953 


DIED. GROUP CAPTAIN PETER TOWNSEND, 
80, British war hero and tragic romantic 
figure; in Paris. A decorated fighter pilot, 


- Townsend downed 11 enemy planes during 
publican Army founder, whom Neeson is © 
currently portraying in a bio pic; in Dublin. - 

' beth, who disapproved of her sister 
ADOPTED. By CONNIE CHUNG, 48, TV news- | 
caster (currently looking for opportunities), 


World War II. But he lost his postwar bat- 
tle with the royal family and Queen Eliza- 


Princess Margaret’s romance with the 
dashing but divorced royal attendant. “She 
could have married me,” Townsend wrote 
in his 1978 autobiography, “only if she had 


- been prepared to give up everything.” 


She wasn’t. Townsend went into tasteful 
Continental exile in 1955, forging careers as 
a disc jockey, wine buyer and U.N. adviser. 


DIED. LAURENCE MCKINLEY GOULD, 98, ge- 
ologist; in Tucson, Arizona. From 1928 to 
1930, Gould trekked across part of Antarc- 
tica as second-in-command to Richard 
Byrd on Byrd's first expedition to the conti- 
nent. Today maps of Antarctica are replete 
with Gould’s name: Mount Gould, Gould 
Bay, Gould Glacier, Gould Coast. 
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50 YEARS AGO 





Whispering “Verboten” 


With the war in Europe over, Allied armies faced the rigors of 
Occupation: “Field Marshal Sir Bernard Law Montgomery last 
week noted a new form of German sabotage. He said that Ger- 
man women were wearing fewer & fewer clothes, thereby under- 
mining ... non-fraternization policy. G.1.s and Tommies bore 
out the Field Marshal’s story. German girls in brief shorts and 
halters systematically sunned themselves in full view of U.S. 
.. Military policemen ... had their patience tried bya 


engineers . 


IN TIME 


Cover: Mel Ott, 
pint-size Giant, 
setting six records 
in his 20th season 


girl who patted her backside and whispered ‘verboten’ every time she passed ... The 


effect on [troops] was exactly what the Field Marshal feared. ‘If you leave your hat | 
on, and don’t smile,’ said G.1.s, ‘it’s not fraternization.’” 


July 2, 1945 
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Getting Nowhere 








Millions of American 
families hold two or 
three jobs but still can’t 
afford necessities and 
see little relief ahead 


By NANCY GIBBS 






HE BILLBOARDS AROUND OR- 
lando, Florida, call Kissimmee 
“the affordable place to live.” 
Take I-4 south and look for the 
Disney World exit, then drive in 
the opposite direction. There, 
behind the souvenir shops and 
motels, live America’s working 
poor. It’s not a bad neighborhood. The lawns 
are mowed, and the kids can play safely in 
the street. Anybody who wants a job can 
find one: Orlando was one of the nation’s 
top five cities for job growth last year, with 
40,000 new positions. Only 10% of the 
area’s residents live below the poverty line. 
All this is small comfort to Terri Yates. 
Last year, working full time, she took home 
about $10,000 as a cabdriver. This year she 
expects to do better. But even with Terri 
working six-day weeks and her husband 
Philip driving a cab all seven days, they still 
can’t scrape together a down payment on a 
house. Terri's 1985 Pontiac needs radiator 
and clutch work; Philip is still paying $160 a 
month on a 14-year-old Mazda pickup. “I’m 
making less money than ever in my whole 
life, and I'm working more,” Terri says. “I 
have no life. The only thing that holds me to- 
gether is my children. But I can’t even afford 
to send my daughter to the dentist for a cavi- 
ty.” Terni is proud that she has never been on 
welfare, but she feels little kinship with the 
politicians who extol workers like her. “I feel 
lost,” she says. “Now everything goes up but 
people’s wages. Either you're rich or poor.” 
When Capitol Hill revolutionaries vow 





Even in Florida’s tourist belt, Philip 
and Terri Yates (with daughter Megan) 
work long weeks but barely get by 








to lift millions of Americans off the dole 
and into the work force, this is where they 
would land first, among the more than 10 
million Americans who hover one rung 
above welfare on the nation’s “ladder of 
opportunity.” These are people who tiptoe 
between paychecks and have no savings, 
who ride the bus to the discount stores, 
who sell their plasma until their veins scar, 
who don’t bother to clip coupons for Chee- 
rios because the generic version is still 
cheaper, and who can be wiped out by 
even a minor medical problem. 

Last week their position looked more 
precarious than ever. The Labor Depart- 
ment reported that despite the exuberant 
stock market and mild inflation, real 
wages keep on falling. For the lowest- 
earning 10% of workers, the weekly pay- 
check averaged $225 last year, a 10% drop 
since the late "70s after inflation is taken 
into account. It means that more people 
than ever are working full time and still 
living below the poverty line of $15,141 for 
a family of four. Millions more are scrap- 
ing by, just one broken refrigerator away 
from crisis. Says Labor Secretary Robert 
Reich: “If we don’t take steps to begin to 
reverse the trend for so many workers who 
are sinking in this new economy, we will 
be paying a high price as a society.” 


SUCH FIGURES WILL MAKE IT EVEN HARDER 
for politicians to tout the virtues of work 
over welfare, “We've got years of stagnant 
wages and people who are working hard 
and being punished for it,” President Bill 
Clinton told a crowd of enthusiastic New 
Jersey autoworkers last week. “The ques- 


He talks cheerily about enterprise zones 
and community block grants. Republican 
Bob Dole talks about patience, while the 
Republicans set about shrinking govern- 
ment, shedding regulations and flattening 
taxes. “We've got to take a long-term view 
of this,” he says. “I think we’re on the right 
track. If we're not, I assume they'll throw us 
out.” In the meantime the working poor 
work, and wonder what it would be like if 
the politicians had to walk in their shoes, 
just for a day or so. 


IN ATLANTA, A QUARTER OF THE PEOPLE 
who call the homeless hot line are working 
people: schoolteachers, chefs, computer- 
maintenance men, airline flight attendants. 
The standard recommendation is that a 
family should budget 30% of its income for 
housing. Among the working poor, 70% is 
more typical. “It doesn’t take much in the 
way of an unforeseen circumstance to spin 
these people right out of control,” says 





Anita Beaty, director of Atlanta’s Task 
Force for the Homeless. “You cannot pay | 
rent and child care on minimum wage.” 

David Harris works from 3:30 to 11:30 | 
p.m. at the Travelers Aid Society shelter 
in Salt Lake City; his wife Nancy Tillack 
works there from midnight to 8 a.m. This 
means that if they need anything more 
than a couple of hours of sleep, they are 
never together for more than an hour or so 
a day. 

“When we're home, we have no real 
life,” Tillack says. They take turns looking 
after six-year-old MacKenzie; at least they 
don’t have to pay for day care out of their 
combined weekly income of $720. “It’s 


tion is, What are we going to do about it?” | hard on her,” Tillack admits sadly. “She 
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Nancy Tillack, far right, 
works nights, her husband 
works days. “We have no 

real life,” she says 


has our time when we're 
awake enough.” 

Soon after moving to 
Utah from North Carolina, 
they were homeless for 
three months. “It’s payday 
to payday. If one of us gets 
sick, it would be trouble,” 
says Tillack. “We both love 
our jobs. We feel useful 
and productive, but I don’t 
= think anybody has job 
= security anymore. We work 
hard to make ourselves 
indispensable.” 


THE WORKING POOR MAY 
not expect much from the 
government, but at a min- 
imum they wish the government would not 
make their hard lives even harder. But that 
is what happened in 1983, when a blue-rib- 
bon commission headed by Alan 
Greenspan decided to “save” Social Se- 
curity by hoisting payroll taxes to record 
heights. The employer and employee share 
of the payroll tax, which in 1960 was 3% 
each, for a total of $530 for people who 
worked full time at minimum wage, now 
stands at 7.65% each for a total of $1,352. 
Today more than three-quarters of Ameri- 
can households pay more in payroll taxes 
than in income taxes. “We ought to let the 
working poor keep all their earnings until 
they reach a higher level of income,” says 
Douglas Besharov, resident scholar at 
Washington’s American Enterprise Insti- 
tute. “But politically, it would be difficult to 
do, because if we lifted the payroll tax, it 
would become clear that Social Security is 
a form of intergenerational welfare.” In- 
stead, the earned income tax credit was 
supposed to provide relief. In 1986, when 
Ronald Reagan expanded the eErrc, he 
called it “the best antipoverty, the best 
profamily, the best job-creation measure 
to come out of Congress.” But now the 
Republican budget cutters have EITC in 
their sights. 

Bernice Jackson can’t fathom why 
politicians want to cut the Errc. They can’t 
understand the hardship of a life such as 
hers “unless you've lived it,” she says. 
“They can’t just say we need to work hard- 
er and things will be fine.” 

Jackson lives in a small trailer home in 
Appomattox County, Virginia, with her 
disabled husband Virgil and their three 
children. For 17 years she has cooked and 
cleaned at a training center for mentally 











disabled adults; she brings home $1,000 a 
month, while Virgil’s disability payments 
add $560. Credit cards are banned from 
the house; she is still ashamed of how they 
ran up a huge debt and had to declare 
bankruptcy. The creditors were so aggres- 
sive they came and demanded her en- 
gagement ring and Virgil’s wedding band. 
This year Bernice received a $1,000 
refund from the E1rc. Some years she 
needs the refund for emergency repairs. 
This time she indulged in a small luxury 
for herself; she bought a treadmill. “You'd 
be depressed if you didn’t treat yourself 
sometimes,” she reasons. “I work every 
night, and | still can’t make ends meet.” 
She knows that there are people on wel- 
fare who are collecting more than she 
does. “But I believe in earning my way.” 
The family has no savings at all. Son Jodie 
just graduated from high school, but Ber- 
nice couldn’t afford to buy his graduation 
pictures. The mantels are filled with tro- 
phies from the daughters’ track meets; but 
it’s a struggle to find the cash to send them 
to the events. “Sometimes I just have to 
tell my kids they just can’t go,” she says. 


AN URBAN INSTITUTE STUDY CONSIDERED 
the case of a hypothetical Pennsylvania 
woman with two children who received 
$4,836 in AFDC, $2,701 in food stamps 
and $3,000 in Medicaid benefits, for a to- 
tal of $10,537 in cash and benefits. If she 
took a full-time job at minimum wage, 
her family would gain $9,516 in earnings 
before taxes and lose Medicaid, arpc and 
one-third of her food stamps. Moreover, 
she would have to find and pay for day 
care. Welfare recipients 
who take part in job- 
training and education 
programs are eligible for 
subsidized care; for the 
working poor, day care 
can consume half their 
take-home pay. 

“They send these AFDC 
people back to school. 
How come we don’t do 
that for the working poor?” 
asks Eloise Anderson, an 
African American who 
grew up in a poor neigh- 
borhood in Toledo, Ohio, 
and now heads the Califor- 
nia Department of Social 
Services. “They made the 
same bad decisions, except 
the working poor usually 








Heather Beck, the only 
employee of her machine 
shop, looks for a cheaper 

apartment to cut costs 


live with their decisions; they go to work, 
they say, ‘Hey, I blew it, but I’m working.’” 

Heather Beck, 23, earns $1,200 a 
month at a machine shop in Spokane, 
Washington. She is the only employee left 
following layoffs last month. Heather han- 
dles everything from typing and filing to 
the actual machine work. Her rent and 
day-care costs alone total $1,000. Last 
month, she reports with great pain and 
embarrassment, she had to borrow $200 
to pay her landlord. “It just about killed me 
to do it,” recalls Beck. “I don’t even know 
how I’m going to repay it.” 

She is on a 200-person waiting list for 
subsidized day care for her two children 
and has found little sympathy from other 
agencies. “They said if I wasn’t living on 
$500 a month, they weren't going to do 
anything for me, and that’s for a family of 
three!” says Beck. “My ultimate frustration 
that day was that their message was that it 
would just be easier to give up and go on 
welfare.” Beck bristles at talk of getting 
people off the dole and into the work force. 
“The people that are really working and 
trying to succeed are the ones who get the 
least amount of help,” she says 

As President Clinton likes to note, 
two-thirds of the nearly 40 million Ameri- 
cans with no health insurance live in fami- 
lies with full-time workers. A single illness 
or injury will plunge a family into crisis. Of- 
ten health-care concerns override all others 
in determining whether someone stays on 
welfare or goes to work. Being poor means 
making choices: the phone bill or the gas 
bill? Cough medicine or snow boots? In 
hard times, health insurance is a luxury; you 
can’t eat peace of mind. So when Briana 


Harris, 17, fractured her leg sliding into 
home in a softball game last month, her 
parents’ pain was as real as hers. “We're go- 
ing to be faced with incredible hospital 
costs,” says Denise O’Brien, a 45-year-old 
mother of three. “We gave up our insur- 
ance last December. When income is low, 
health care is too expensive.” 

The family’s dairy farm no longer pro- 
vides enough income to support the family. 
Husband Larry Harris works in construc- 
tion, where he makes $1,800 a month, and 
Denise earned $5.45 an hour last season 
transplanting flowers and vegetables in a 
greenhouse. She is searching for a full-time 
job and raising free-range chickens and 
raspberries in the meantime. She used to 
imagine that by this time in her life, things 
would be more settled. “I sat and wrote in 
my journal, “Things are different in 1995,” 
she says. “All of us are wondering what 
we're going to do. Life seems so precarious. 
But there are a lot of people in denial.” 


IF YOU HAVE GRADUATED FROM COLLEGE, 
the chances that you will live in poverty 
are less than 2%, vs. almost 20% for those 
with only some high school. “We are seeing 
a higher correlation between education, 
earnings and benefits than we have ever 
seen in the history of this country,” says 
Labor Secretary Reich. “If you are not ed- 
ucated and trained, technology tends to 
replace you.” But it is little comfort to the 
working poor to be told they are victims 
of shifts in the global labor market and of 
advancing technology. What are they 
supposed to do? they ask. Follow the jobs 
to Thailand? Learn to use a computer? 























“If I could do it all again, I 
would go to college, become a 
doctor,” says William Robinson, 
who works three jobs in Appo- 
mattox County, Virginia. “Just, at 
the time, I didn’t feel like going.” 
He works six days a week, about 
80 hours, for an annual income of 
less than $20,000. He studies 
traffic for the state transportation 
department, he stacks shelves at 
the local Food Lion, and he works 
as a medic for the National 
Guard. His wife is legally blind. 
Before the couple got married, 
she received a $265 federal dis- 
ability allowance, but the subsidy 
was cut off because William 
earned too much. When all the 
basic necessities have been cov- 
ered each month, the Robinsons 
are left with about $14. 

He stands on the wooden 
steps in front of his double-width 
trailer home and looks proudly 
out over the mounds of stones and 
gravel that one day will be a circu- 
lar driveway. “Just like rich people 
have,” he says. Mary Robinson’s 
grandmother sold the couple the 
two-acre plot of land for $500. 
“She offered to give it to us, but I 
wouldn't take it for free,” William, 32, ex- 
plains. It took him more than two years to 
pay off his elderly in-law in $10 and $20 in- 
stallments; then he used the equity to bor- 
row for the trailer. “It’s taken so long to get 
this far. But we finally did it.” 

He is determined that his daughter 
Whitney, 7, will not take her education 
lightly. “She is already talking about going 
to college,” says William. “I’m encouraging 
her to be a doctor. When I play Barbie dolls 
with her, we're always playing accident, 
and she is the emergency technician going 
to the scene.” 


Who’s to Blame? 

LIBERAL CRITICS CHARGE THAT THE G.O.P. 
agenda is about to make the economic lad- 
der even more slippery. “Republicans might 
actually be surprised to see that they are 
doing things that will provide less assis- 
tance to the working poor,” argues Isaac 
Shapiro of Washington's Center on Budget 
and Policy Priorities, which is about to re- 
lease a report detailing the impact of the 
budget proposals on low-income families. 
“They are talking of substantially reducing 
the Errc. They are opposed to an increase 
in the minimum wage. What's gotten lost in 
the message is that the programs that offer 
assistance to the working poor could be 
partially if not completely reversed by the 
new agenda.” 


As government training and education | 


programs are scaled back, aspiring work- 
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THE SLIPPERY LADDER 





Jerome Ash dreams of an office 
job, but so far his only source of income 
is selling soft drinks on commission 


ers will have to rely on the private sector. 
Training Inc. is a national nonprofit group 
that helps people polish their job skills. 
This has given counselors like Bev Schroed- 
er a window on people’s dreams and expec- 
tations. She works at the Indianapolis 
branch. “When I do _ presentations, I’m 
struck by the number of people who ask, 
‘How much will I make at the end?’ ” she 
says. “I talk about process. They say, ‘I can’t 
take $7.50 an hour, I need at least $30,000 
a year.’ I say, ‘What do you have now?’” The 
trainees talk about owning their own busi- 
ness someday. “You need a reality injec- 
tion,” Schroeder tells them. 

For the past five months, Jerome Ash 
has spent every weekday at Training Inc. in 
hopes of breaking into what used to be 
known as the pink-collar ghetto of re- 
ceptionists, typists and filing clerks. He 
spends game nights at Indianapolis’ Mar- 
ket Square Arena, selling frozen drinks on 
a 15% commission. On his first night, dur- 
ing a hockey game, he made $13.05. 

Along with 40 classmates, Ash spent 
three weeks in a simulated office, practic- 
ing how to answer the phone, send a fax, 
file a letter. His goal: a $7-an-hour job. “I 
want an office job dealing with the pub- 
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, lic.” His dream? That one day, 
with a steady job and a nest egg, 
- he will actually take a vacation. 


The Parent Trap 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE PUBLISHED 
the response of Washington State 
Representative Marc Boldt to a 
letter from a constituent asking 
him to fight to preserve funding 
for the local family-education 
center. “If your situation is sub- 
ject to so much financial instabil- 
ity, then why did you have three 
children?” he wrote back, ex- 
pressing the concern of taxpay- 
ers. “Why is your husband in a 
line of work that subjects him to 
‘frequent layoffs’? Why, in the 
face of your husband's ability to 
parent as a result of his frequent 
layoffs, are you refusing to work 
outside the home? Why should 
the taxpayer foot the bill [for such 
education programs]?” 

Being single and a parent is a 
good way to slip into poverty. 
Millions of single mothers know 
that, but it can be even worse to 
be a single father. Terry Younger 
remembers when he tried to get 
help in rearing his three children. 
| “I’ve gone to some of these places, said I 
needed some help, and they just said, “We 
can’t help you; you're not a lady,’ ” says 
Younger. “So it’s double jeopardy, and I'm 
bucking the system.” 

Younger fixes appliances at the local 
college in Spokane for $1,200 a month and 
uses subsidized day care. The hardest part 
for him, he says, is saying no to his chil- 
dren. When they go to the supermarket, 
the kids put cereals and other treats in the 
shopping basket, and Younger has to take 
them back out. “You learn to shop by the 
sales—last week I found a sale on cream-of- 
mushroom soup, so instead of three cans, 
you're buying 10 or 12 because you know 
the price is going back up again.” He ex- 
plains, “I want to be a role model. I don’t 
want my kids to grow up thinking that 
things in life are free.” 

There may be 10 million working poor 
in this country, but many of them say they 
are too discouraged to go out and vote, 
so it’s easy for politicians to ignore them. 
Many millions more, however, are perched 
near the bottom of the middle class, wor- 
ried about what would happen if their jobs 
were eliminated, or they got sick, or for 
some reason lost their homes. In the cam- 
paigns to come, the politician who can 
speak to these fears will unleash vast polit- 
ical energy for good or ill. —Reported by 
Cathy Booth/Miami, Ann Blackman and Ann M. 
Simmons/Washington, Dan Cray/Los Angeles and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Indianapolis 




















THE POLITICAL INTEREST 


Michael Kramer 


The Myth About Welfare Moms 


HO’S THE LATEST PUBLIC ENEMY NO. 1? THE 

unwed mom. “The epidemic of illegitimacy is 

our most serious social problem,” says Bill Clin- 

ton. “It drives everything else,” says Charles 
Murray, the conservative sociologist—“crime, drugs, pover- 
ty, illiteracy, welfare, homelessness.” 

What to do? Most everyone, it seems, has the same an- 
swer: cut off payments to mothers who have additional 
kids while on welfare. “There’s no question,” the President 
said in 1993, that reducing welfare benefits “would be 
some incentive for people not to have dependent children 
out of wedlock.” 

“Nonsense,” says Daniel Moynihan, the New York Sen- 
ator and a leading expert on social decay. “We really don’t 
know what to do, and anyone who thinks that cutting bene- 
fits can affect sexual behavior 
doesn’t know human nature.” 

Guess who’s won this argu- 
ment so far. Ten states have al- 
ready slashed payments to wel- 
fare moms who bear more kids, 
and Congress may soon man- 
date the same measure nation- 
wide, Yet Moynihan is right, as 
a new study proves. 

The rush to judgment on 
this issue began in 1992, when 
New Jersey enacted its “family- 
cap” law. Since Aug. 1, 1993, 
women on welfare who have an- 
other child are denied addition- 
al cash assistance, an amount 
that varies from $64 to $102 a 
month depending on family size. Profound “positive” effects 
were claimed for the new law almost immediately. The key 
analysis was conducted by June O'Neill, who now directs the 
Congressional Budget Office. O'Neill, who had been hired by 
New Jersey to defend a lawsuit aimed at overturning the law, 
found “strong evidence that the family cap ... generated a sig- 
nificant change in the decision of single mothers to have an 
additional child.” How significant? The reduction in births 
among women aware that their benefits would decrease 
ranged up to 29%, she said. 

Other social scientists were incredulous. “Her work con- 
tradicted everything that had come before,” says Sheldon 
Danziger, a public-policy professor at the University of 
Michigan. As experts scratched their head, most politicians 
salivated, O'Neill had confirmed a “silver bullet” solution to 
a vexing social problem. Only New Jersey's Republican Gov- 
ernor, Christine Whitman, courageously refused to endorse 
O’Neill’s conclusions, preferring to wait for the results of a 
larger and more objective investigation. 

That study, a five-year inquiry by a group of Rutgers 
University researchers, has now produced its first in-depth 
report of the family-cap policy. It directly contradicts 
O’Neill’s findings. After closely monitoring 4,428 moth- 
ers—2,999 who were penalized if they had more children 











New Jersey’s Whitman won't join the rush to judgment 





while on welfare and a control group of 1,429 who were 
not—the Rutgers team says there is “no reduction in the 
birthrate of welfare mothers attributable” to the family cap. 
The dissonance between O'Neill and Rutgers is largely ex- 
plained by three factors: a general decline in births; a slight 
decrease in illegitimacy, perhaps imputable to the growing 
rage against bearing children out of wedlock; and, above all, 
a reporting delay predicted by independent researchers 
when O'Neill announced her conclusions late last year. “It 
seems that many women mistakenly thought they'd be cut 
off from welfare altogether if they had another kid,” says 
Michael Laracy, who studied welfare policy for New Jersey 
for 17 years. “When they realized they'd only lose the addi- 
tional cash payments but could still get food stamps and 
Medicaid, they reported their new births.” 

“ What does O'Neill say of 
3 the Rutgers work? “There are 
= lots of ways to look at data, and 
I haven't seen their report,” she 
says, although a copy was sent 
to her last week. Charles Mur- 
ray, who glowingly accepted 
O'Neill's work when it first ap- 
8 peared, now says, “I never 
“ thought some small family-cap 
disincentive would work. I 
think the key to what’s happen- 
ing here is the growing stigma 
that’s attaching to illegitimacy 
across the population.” The 
Heritage Foundation’s Robert 
Rector, who more than anyone 
else used O’Neill’s work to urge 
copycat laws elsewhere, says, “I never expected O'Neill's re- 
sults in the first place, but even if she’s wrong, giving new 
money for new babies just sends the wrong moral message 
and should be stopped on those grounds alone.” Laracy is 
focused on the kids and argues just the opposite: “Cut off 
from benefits, they'll be worse off, with a greater chance to 
be abused, to be ill fed and to do poorly in life.” 

Two federal politicians are pushing hardest to extend 
family caps everywhere. Missouri Representative Jim Talent 
is honest enough to say, “We may have to revisit the scholar- 
ly underpinnings of our argument, but on the other hand, 
everyone has a study, right?” Florida Representative Clay 
Shaw, who pushed the family cap through the House, simply 
ignores the Rutgers findings: “We have found through our 
studies that there are kids out there who are having children 
because of the cash they're going to receive.” 

With the welfare bill stalled in the Senate as lawmakers 
fight over allocating a smaller pot of money, Shaw’s facts-be- 
damned attitude drives Moynihan to distraction. “Knowing 
what you don’t know is a form of knowledge and the begin- 
ning of wisdom,” he says. “If nothing else, the Rutgers work 
should finally cause us to slow down and consider what we're 
doing.” And how much would Moynihan bet that his col- 
leagues follow his advice? “Oh,” he says, “about nothing.” 
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m THE ’96 CAMPAIGN 


Buchanan's Charge 


Surprise! The underfinanced political columnist is 
the man to beat in the Republican right field 


By MICHAEL DUFFY WASHINGTON 


ATRICK BUCHANAN WAS ASKED THE 

other day how much money he had 

raised so far in his second quest for 

the Republican presidential nomina- 
tion. Knowing that Bob Dole and Phil 
Gramm will each report totals close to $12 
million this week, Buchanan replied, 
“Well, I think we've raised somewhere in 
the neighborhood of $2 million.” Standing 
near by, his campaign chairman (and kid 
sister) Bay snapped, “We passed $2 mil- 
lion.” Hearing that, the candidate bright- 
ened and said, “We passed $2 million? It’s 
$2 million and 37 cents.” 

Pat Buchanan is the happiest warrior of 
the 1996 campaign. His poor mouthing last 
week masked the fact that he has made more 
of the past six months than any other Re- 
publican hopeful besides Dole. While his 


ééLast time | was a vehicle to state George Bush was 
wrong. Now I’ve got a chance to lay out my ideas ... 77 


other rivals have stalled or stumbled, 
Buchanan has become the favorite of many 
conservative activists, and is running statis- 
tically even with, or ahead of the much bet- 
ter-financed Gramm in several early states— 
at one-fourth Gramm’s cost. There may not 
be enough of them to win, but Buchanan’s 


supporters, a Dole operative acknowledges, | 


are the “most intense” of any current candi- 
date’s following. Explains Buchanan: “We're 
emerging as the authentic conservative in 
the race.” 

What was once a fringe crusade is now 
a real campaign. In his 1992 march against 
George Bush, Buchanan was in the race for 
10 weeks, contested only a few states and 
never threatened his rival. He’s been on 
the road full-time for six months, targeted 
the first eight states in the primary sched- 
ule, and holds as many fund raisers each 
month as he did in the entire 1992 cam- 
paign. He is enjoying himself more than 
when he earned his party’s scorn for chal- 
lenging a sitting President. “Last time I 
was a vehicle to state George Bush was 








wrong,” he says. “Now I've got a chance to | 


lay out my ideas a full year ahead of time.” 

Serving up a menu of untrimmed red 
meat, Buchanan’s first goal has been to win 
over social conservatives who are pivotal in 
early-primary states. He promises term 
limits for federal judges, a Smithsonian In- 
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stitution that respects American values and 
a no-exceptions ban on abortion. He has 
warmed up his rhetoric about tax cuts to 
woo the supply-side supporters of Jack 
Kemp and attacks Dole and Gramm as gov- 
ernment huggers who won’t go far enough 
in cutting the budget. 

Beyond that, Buchanan is broadening 
his message to court voters whose wages 
have stayed flat or fallen 
while corporate earnings and 
executive salaries have 
soared. He claims both par- 
ties are too willing to “bow 
down to a gold calf” of free 
trade, sacrificing “American 
jobs on the altars of transna- 
tional corporations.” He 
wants to repeal NAFTA and 
GATT, end foreign aid within 
five years, and slap across- 


the-board tariffs on Japanese 
and Chinese goods. 

It is a nativist, isolation- 
ist message aimed at the 
angry white men who voted 
for Ross Perot in 1992 and 
at Reagan Democrats who 
Buchanan hopes will “cross 
over” to vote in Republican 
primaries and caucuses in 
closely contested states like 
Iowa, South Carolina and 
Georgia. Bay Buchanan ad- 
mits that many of the eco- 
nomic nationalists her brother is courting 
are pro-choice or libertarian and “dis- 
agree with us on social policy.” But she 
believes the shaky coalition will hold be- 
cause both groups think Buchanan will 
fight for them. 

While he has some momentum, 
Buchanan is trying to show a little organi- 
zational heft too. Last weekend he bused in 
dozens of college students for a show of 
force at a G.O.P. fund raiser in his home 
state of Virginia. The crowd was, even by 
Republican standards, a starkly conserva- 
tive one comprising pro-lifers, pro-gun 
people and Oliver North fans. A John Birch 
Society booth dispensed anti-U.N. litera- 
ture and a tract that condemns the Christ- 
ian Coalition’s current moderate positions 





as “gimmicky at best and dangerous at 
worst.” In Virginia Buchanan walked away 
with 59% of the votes in a straw poll, ahead 
of Alan Keyes’ 11%, Gramm’s 8% and 
Dole’s 7%. 

Hardly anyone believes Buchanan can 
win. His negatives remain quite high; as 
many Republicans (34%) have an unfavor- 
able impression of him as do not, a TIME 
poll found last week. Even Ralph Reed, the 
executive director of the Christian Coali- 
tion, claimed last week that conservatives 
are flocking to Buchanan because, as 
Gramm has faded, they want to keep 
Bob Dole steering hard to starboard. 
“Buchanan,” Reed said, “is catching fire 
precisely because the stronger Bob Dole 
becomes, the more Christian conservatives 
want to send a message.” 





HAPPY WARRIOR: Buchanan, with a lumberman in New 
Hampshire, has emerged as the most kinetic conservative 


Maybe so, but the telling little secret of 
the Dole operation is that it is rooting for 
Buchanan—and helping him, Republican 
sources told Time. Dole fund raisers have 
gone so far as to refer non-Dole G.o.P. con- 
tributors they come across to Buchanan's 
campaign. The tactic matches a gambit em- 
ployed by Lee Atwater in 1988, when Bush 
financiers steered anyone queasy about 
Bush to the Kemp campaign, hoping to de- 
prive Dole of the funds. Dole, who has stud- 
ied the Bush model closely, hopes Buchanan 
will split the vote among his 1996 rivals—as 
well as make Dole look more reasonable by 
comparison. “We think it’s great,” says a 
Dole operative of Buchanan's success. “Run, 
Pat, run.” —With reporting by Laurence |. Barrett 
and Jeffrey H. Birnbaum/ Washington 
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It's the Four Wheeler of the Year. 
(In some places, it’s the only vehicle of the year.) 


ry* 
i Discovery from Land Rover 
has made it to yet another one of those 
incredibly hard-to-reach places 

First place 

After Four Wheeler magazine tested 
it both on and off road, along with a 
number of other top new sport utility 
vehicles, the Discovery won the illus- 
trious title of Four Wheeler of the Year. 

It was also selected by Automobile 
Magasine as the All-Star Sport Utility 
And it even appeared in Popular 


Science as the Best of What's New 
Of course, such praise isn't too 
surprising for a 4x4 with all-terrain 
ABS, permanent four-wheel drive 

standard dual airbags, and an 





astounding ability to handle the farthest- 
flung corners of the planet 

Not to mention six children 

Why not call 1-SOO-FINE 4WD for 
the nearest dealer? Despite all the 
fame and recognition, the Discovery is 
still most reasonably priced at $29,950 

As the acclaim it’s been getting 
shows, it's undoubtedly ahead of the 
competition 

And not just in places where therc 
isn't any 











m CONGRESS 


The Erosion Strategy 


As Clinton’s nominee is defeated, abortion foes 
pursue a plan to reverse the gains of their rivals 


By KAREN TUMULTY WASHINGTON 





NLY AN HOUR WAS LEFT IN THE DE- 
bate over Henry Foster's doomed 


nomination as Surgeon General last | 


week when Senator Bob Smith, a 
beefy New Hampshire Republican, lum- 
bered into the almost empty Senate cham- 
ber with a plastic fetus, an easel and six 
huge posters. For the next 30 
minutes, he unnerved his 
colleagues—and the summer 
tourists who packed the gal- 
leries—with an excruciating- 
ly detailed description of a 
medical procedure _ that 
abortion opponents call par- 
tial-birth abortion. “In illus- 
tration No. 4,” Smith said 
calmly, “the abortionist takes 
a pair of scissors and inserts 
the scissors into the back of 
the skull and then opens up 
the scissors to make a gap in 
the back of the skull in order 
to insert a catheter to literal- 
ly suck the brains from the 
back of that child’s head.” 

Foster's allies were livid 
and rushed back to the 
chamber. Though the Ten- 
nessee obstetrician and gyne- 
cologist had acknowledged 
performing 39 abortions dur- 
ing his 38-year career, no one 
had accused him of doing or 
even of condoning the grisly procedure de- 
scribed by Smith. “It’s outrageous to bring 
something like that on the Senate floor,” 
Illinois Democrat Carol Moseley-Braun 
complained. 

While Foster would go down to defeat in 
the final vote last Thursday, Smith’s presen- 
tation will not be the last such display in 
Congress over the next few months. Abor- 
tion, an issue that simmered in the back- 
ground during the Republicans’ first 
months in power, is about to become the 
focal point of at least a dozen pieces of 
legislation, carefully drafted by abortion 
foes. Their strategy, at least for now, is not to 
make an all-out assault on the basic abortion 
right but rather to redirect the debate and 
whittle away at the gains the other side has 
made. This week alone could bring several 
initiatives. A House subcommittee is ex- 
pected to approve legislation effectively 


24 


barring insurers from offering abortion cov- 
erage to federal employees. Michigan Con- 
gressman Peter Hoekstra will also intro- 
duce a bill aimed at undermining new 
standards that require obstetrics/gynecol- 
ogy residents to learn abortion techniques. 


| movement—at least 35 seats in the House 


and five in the Senate. They can now claim 
a majority in each house on many abortion- 
related questions. And at least five of the 
most ardent of the newly elected abortion 
foes are women, blurring the battle lines of 
gender for the first time. “Their agenda is 
very clear. First, Newt Gingrich’s hundred 
days; now, it’s Pat Robertson’s hundred 
days,” said Democrat Nita Lowey of New 
York, who heads the House women’s cau- 
cus. “We don’t have the votes to stop any of 
this in the House.” 

Even so, the antiabortion forces are 
picking their shots carefully and, the other 
side concedes, shrewdly. Rather than try- 


Foster's nomination was the opening | ing to overturn Roe v. Wade entirely, they 
skirmish in what California Republican 
Bob Dornan promises will be Congress’s 





“summer of life.” Though apparently sup- 
ported by a majority in the Senate, Foster 
was ultimately dragged under by the poli- 
tics of the presidential campaign. Majority 
leader Bob Dole, fending off a play by rival 
Phil Gramm to curry favor with the right by 
staging a filibuster, deftly engineered a 
procedural vote under which Foster's sup- 
porters would have needed 60 votes even 


to debate the nomination; they fell three | 


short, thus rejecting the nominee and rob- 
bing Gramm of all but a few minutes in the 
spotlight. But the real issue, as President 
Clinton put it, “was not about the right of 
the President to choose a Surgeon Gener- 
al. This was really a vote about every Amer- 
ican woman’s right to choose.” To choose to 
have an abortion, that is. 

The 1994 election that put the Repub- 
licans back in power on Capitol Hill also 
brought big gains for the antiabortion 
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are focusing on more narrow questions 
that tap into the nation’s deep ambivalence 





REJECTION: Foster, left, 
with Senate minority leader 
Tom Daschle; Canady, 
above, at last week’s 
abortion hearings 


about abortion. “We are not trying to come 
in and suddenly make radical changes,” 
said freshman Republican Enid Greene 
Waldholtz of Utah. “We're trying to ad- 
dress the legitimate concerns of people 
who think the pendulum has swung too 
far.” Says Ralph Reed, executive director of 
the Christian Coalition, whose Contract 
with the American Family is the blueprint 
for much of the legislation: “We don’t want 
to overplay our hand with a pro-life Con- 
gress the way the pro-abortion people 


| overplayed their hand.” 


Abortion foes expect a string of rela- 
tively easy victories this summer on the 
question of taxpayer-subsidized abortions. 
Not only do they have public opinion on 
their side, but they can also insert these 
provisions into major spending bills that 
are less likely to face either a filibuster in 
the Senate or a veto by President Clinton. 
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Two weeks ago, the House approved 
appropriations legislation that prevents 
women in the armed forces and their de- 
pendents from obtaining abortions at mili- 
tary hospitals overseas, even if they pay for 
them. In jeopardy too are Medicaid funds 
that now may be used to provide abortions 
to poor women who suffer rape and incest, 
as well as the use of federal family-plan- 
ning money to provide abortion counsel- 
ing. Antiabortion legislators will also at- 
tempt to restore a series of prohibitions 
that Clinton overturned in his first week in 
office—among them, bans on fetal-tissue 
research and importation of RU-486, the 
French abortion-inducing drug. Clinton 
vetoes are expected, but, says Reed, some 
of the legislation is meant to be “veto bait,” 
couched in relatively reasonable terms to 
give the impression that Clinton’s abortion 
stance is radical. 

As always on abortion, victory will go to 
the side that has the edge in framing the 
debate. Says Reed: “Anytime we can talk 
about the child, we win. Anytime we get off 
the child and start talking about technical 
issues or constitutional issues, we lose.” It 
was with that in mind that Smith trundled 
his charts onto the Senate floor to describe 
the abortion method that, though rare, is 
exceedingly gruesome. Before the doctor 
kills the fetus, the trunk of the body has al- 
ready been extracted from the birth canal. 
“The difference between the partial-birth 
abortion procedure and homicide is a mere 
three inches,” says Charles Canady, the 
chairman of a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee that held hearings on the subject. 
Abortion-rights advocates insist the method 
should remain an option for women in the 
later stages of pregnancy, often because the 
fetus is deformed and has no chance of 
survival. Tammy Watts, 30, a California 
woman who underwent the procedure 
earlier this year, tearfully told the eight male 
Republicans who sit on Canady’s subcom- 
mittee, “Until you’ve walked a mile in my 
shoes, don’t pretend to know what this is 
like for me.” The subcommittee voted last 
week to ban that type of abortion. 

Such incremental steps do not please 
everyone in the antiabortion movement. 
The more restive among them point out 
that none of these moves is likely to make 
much of a dent in the 1.5 million abortions 
that occur annually in this country. But 
Douglas Johnson of the National Right to 
Life Committee, the nation’s largest anti- 
abortion group, insists that even small vic- 
tories are worthwhile. “We are out not just 





to make a statement but to make a differ- | 


ence,” he says. Not surprisingly, Kate Mi- 
chelman of the National Abortion and Re- 
productive Rights Action League sees 
these relatively small steps differently. 
She calls them “the cobblestones on the 
way to the back alleys.” ] 








LAUGHLIN: Republicans expect the Texas Congressman to join the G.O.P. this week 
@ POLITICS 


Honey, | Shrunk the Party 


Ignored by the President and feeling irrelevant, 
more Democrats are getting ready to cross over 


F THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY WERE A 


movie, its title might be Small and | 


Smaller. House G.0.P. leaders were espe- 

cially gleeful about the prospect last 
week, saying they expect to preside this 
Wednesday over a caucus consisting of 232 
members, one more than usual. The addi- 
tion, they said, would be Greg Laughlin of 
Texas, who abruptly resigned two weeks ago 
from the Democratic Congressional Cam- 
paign Committee. Reports from Laughlin’s 
home district indicated that he was about to 
leave the Democrats entirely. In anticipa- 
tion, Republicans were signing a letter to 
welcome their newest recruit. 

A Laughlin switch would be 
part of a notable trend. Three 
other Democrats in Congress 
have joined the G.o.P. since No- 
vember, and more defections 
are probably coming. At least 
three other Southern conserva- 
tive Democrats have made it 
clear that they are itching to 
jump ship. A larger number are 
likely to retire rather than run in 
1996, That would make the Democrats’ 
quest to regain control of the House in 
1996 little more than a pipe dream. “To 
gain the seats the Democrats need to be the 
majority in the House will be really, really, 
really hard,” says congressional expert 
Charles Cook. Two weeks ago, he put their 
chances at 30% to 35%; now his assess- 
ment is down to 20% and 25%. 

The prospect of more defections is 
dispiriting in the face of what many con- 
gressional Democrats believe has been an 
even greater betrayal. They moan that 
Clinton has all but abandoned them on the 
central issues of the day, especially the 
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PARKER: One of the 
next to convert? 


budget, making them a party without a 
President. White House strategists even 
have a term to describe the way they dis- 
tance themselves from their fellow De- 
mocrats: triangulation. When the Presi- 
dent wants to position himself on a given 
subject, he draws roughly equal-size lines 
from the Democrats and Republicans and 
puts himself at the apex. Congressional 
Democrats have their own word for the 
process: strangulation. 

Laughlin was one of four Southern law- 
makers who quit the campaign committee, 
claiming the Democratic Party “remains in- 
tolerant to variances [by individ- 
ual members] from its national 
party message on any issue.” The 
cause of their discontent: Demo- 
cratic opposition to a bill relaxing 
water-pollution regulations and, 
thus, helping each of the South- 
erners’ watery districts by easing 
restrictions on the use of wet- 
lands, Last Tuesday Laughlin 
met privately with House minor- 
ity leader Richard Gephardt 
over the issue, but even if animosities sub- 
side, the tide of defections probably will not. 

“I don’t see any real healing going on,” 
says Billy Tauzin of Louisiana, who also re- 
signed from the committee. Tauzin has 
given Democrats until December to shape 
up—or he will jump just in time to run for 
the Senate. Mike Parker of Mississippi isn’t 
expected to wait that long. When asked if 
he is switching parties, he says, “I have no 
plans to switch—today.” More telling is the 
way he describes himself: “a recovering 
Democrat.” —By Jeffrey H. Birnbaum/ 
Washington. With reporting by Karen Tumulty/ 
Washington 
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| PUBLIC EYE 


Margaret Carlson 


Newt, the Multimedia Event 


T’S JUST AS WELL SPEAKER NEWT GINGRICH HASN’T 

given up his day job. His brief life as an author has been 

one setback after another. First he saw his $4.5 million 

advance drop to one buck to avoid the appearance of im- 
propriety, though his agent is still due her $675,000 com- 
mission from his royalties. And now, thanks to last week’s 
warning from the House ethics committee, he has to pay for 
the book tour out of his own pocket. 

If it weren't for the fact that Gingrich stands to become 
a multimillionaire in the long run, you would feel sorry for 
the guy. After all, the best thing about a book tour is suites in 
nice hotels with unlimited room service, the $5 Coke on a sil- 
ver tray that drops down from pub- 
lishing heaven. On HarperCollins’ tab 
(backed by an advertising, marketing 
and promotion budget of $500,000), 
Gingrich was looking at the Four Sea- 
sons and the Ritz Carlton, according 
to publicist Steve Sorrentino. On his 
own nickel, the Speaker may be using 
up his frequent-flyer miles and wolf- 
ing down Big Macs. “Newt isn’t rich,” 
says Jim Baen, the nonrich publisher 
of Gingrich’s novel 1945, who should 
not be confused with the very rich 
publisher of Gingrich’s nonfiction ti- 
tle To Renew America, Rupert Mur- 
doch. Says Baen: “He should flaunt 
his poverty and stay at Motel 6.” 

Indeed, the Speaker is not 
wealthy by congressional 

standards. (According to 
his financial-disclosure 
statement released last 
month, Gingrich’s as- 
sets are worth somewhere between $84,000 
and $373,000.) But he is certainly moving 
quickly to become so. Gingrich is the first 
member of Congress, if not the first au- 
thor, to have a fiction and a nonfiction 

book published within days of each oth- 

er. Meanwhile, he has an agent shop- 

ping 1945 around Hollywood, where 
screenwriter Joe Eszterhas (Basic Instinct) face- 
tiously rejected it as having too much of the loveless sex and 
mindless violence that Bob Dole deplores. 

When he’s not getting rich, he’s becoming ever more fa- 
mous. There’s Gingrich the Small-Screen Star, who ap- 
peared regularly on National Empowerment Television; and 
Gingrich the after-dinner toastmaster, who can command 
$50,000 a plate at a fund raiser; as well as Gingrich the erst- 
while college professor. If he doesn’t get a grip, we may soon 
have Newt the Fragrance as well as coverage of Congress on 
a pay-per-view basis. 

Like Dr. Johnson’s dog walking on its hind legs, it’s not 
that Gingrich does all these things well; it’s that he does them 
at all. Publisher Baen doesn’t pretend that Gingrich wrote the 








Author! Author! Newt meets the booksellers 
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novel his name is on, in the sense we under- , 


— 
stand writing, but he did attend three meet-_/ Ney es 


ings. “Newt provided the plot and some of the 
characters, and his co-author wrote a first 
draft, and then they flopped disks back and 
forth,” says Baen. That may be how the 
“pouting sex kitten,” who twines her fin- 
gers in the chest hairs of the main charac-  / 


Ging." 






ter before moving along to another crucial Io R " 
body part, made it into the final version. An ney ; 
But according to advance word, ler 1Ca 


1945 is a work of art compared with To 

Renew America, which 
was written in about two weeks. 
During the congressional Easter re- 
cess, ghostwriter Bill Tucker went to 
Gingrich’s home in Marietta, Georgia, 
and extracted 70,000 words from the 
Speaker. “He’s been saying the same 
thing since he was 15,” says Tucker. “I 
just had to get him to make it shorter.” 
The book repackages the sayings of 
Speaker Newt, lectures from his col- 
lege course and riffs on the Contract 
with America. 

The public may be confused when 
Gingrich shows up at a bookstore near 
them. Is he a salesman moving prod- 
uct or Speaker of the House? Is he 
running for President or just using the 
will-he-or-won't-he-run titillation to 
sell books? Which is the real Newt? 
By day he’s preaching family values; 
by night, at his laptop, he’s mocking 
them in 1945. 

Gingrich even used his historic joint appearance with 
Clinton in New Hampshire to get in a plug for his book. The 
President played along, joking that Senator Dole, the arbiter 
of morals, “hasn’t given me permission to read that book yet.” 
Now Gingrich is planning to stage a mock endorsement of it 
by Dole. After the New Hampshire event, Gingrich refused to 
close the door on his presidential aspirations. “I have to go 
through a Kabuki dance of personal ambition to get covered,” 
said the most overexposed Speaker of all time, adding that he 
doesn’t have to decide definitively about running until Dee. 15, 
which gives him a lot of time to become a best-selling author. 

All of this might be amusing—look at that wild and crazy 
Speaker of ours—if Gingrich weren't the second most pow- 
erful person in the country. Attention-deficit disorder and 
franchising your name while it’s hot are troubling character- 
istics in someone who is speed-cutting $200 billion from 
such programs as Medicaid, Head Start, Amtrak, public tele- 
vision, water quality and air-traffic control. Many citizens 
don’t think these cuts make sense at all, but all citizens 
should wonder whether it isn’t reckless to make them while 
making a personal fortune at the same time. Being Speaker 
used to be a full-time job. = 
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@ THE MILITARY 


So, Who's to Blame? 


A court-martial finds a pilot not guilty, but evidence 
reveals shocking lapses in Air Force procedures 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





T SEEMED AS ROUTINE AS PUNCHING UP 

a favorite station on the car radio—the 

simple push of a button. But this time it 

would kill them. Before lifting off from 
southern Turkey, bound for northern Iraq 
on April 14 of last year, the pilots of two 
U.S. Army Black Hawk helicopters acti- 
vated the “friend-or-foe” system designed 
to identify them to other U.S. aircraft. They 
set it to frequency 42. That was the setting 
prescribed in the top-secret “air-tasking 
order” they received from the Air Force 
each day they ventured into the part of lraq 
policed by U.S. aircraft. 

About an hour later, two U.S. F-15 
fighter jets took off from another Turkish 
base, bound for the same Iraqi “no-fly 
zone.” They too had an air-tasking order, 
but with a fatal difference: they were told 
to set their friend-or-foe system to fre- 
quency 52. When the fighters, under or- 
ders to shoot down any Iraqi aircraft they 
encountered, saw two helicopters on their 
radar screens, their sophisticated electron- 
ics failed to identify the choppers as 
“friendly,” After a hurried, heart-pounding 
attempt to confirm their suspicions visual- 
ly, the fighter pilots fired two missiles that 
destroyed the two Army Black Hawks and 
killed all 26 people on board. 

This lethal snafu is likely to aggravate 
charges that the Air Force has tended to 
distort and cover up information in its in- 
vestigation of the incident as well as other 
accidents involving military aircraft. Se- 


nior Army pilots flying in Iraq on the day of | 





the shoot-down discovered the coding 
glitch after they were called as expert wit- 
nesses at the court-martial of Air Force 
Captain Jim Wang. A top officer aboard the 
AWACS reconnaissance plane coordinating 
U.S. aircraft in the region, Wang was 
cleared last week of all charges in connec- 
tion with the shoot-down. As the Army pi- 
lots watched the proceedings unfold, they 
were stunned to see entered into evidence 
declassified Air Force documents that 
showed the Black Hawks were supposed to 
switch to a second frequency when enter- 
ing Iraq. “They were flying 


on the only code they were The official Air 
Force investigation 
declared both 
helicopters were 

on the wrong 
frequency but never 
explained why 


given,” says Army Captain 
Michael Nye, who flew mis- 
sions over Iraq for nine 
months. “They'd still be alive 
if we'd been given both fre- 
quencies by the Air Force.” 

The official Air Force in- 
vestigation into the shoot- 
down declared both heli- 
copters were on the wrong 
frequency but never ex- 
plained why. The Army pi- 
lots said they had kept to a single frequen- 
cy until five days after the shoot-down, 
when a revamped Air Force tasking order 
finally told them to change to a second fre- 
quency when entering Iraq. “I’m furious 
about it,” says Chief Warrant Officer Ken 
Holden, who spent eight months over Iraq. 
“The Air Force set the stage for this acci- 
dent to occur.” 

Wang's acquittal means that no Air 
Force officer will face anything but the 
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NOT GUILTY: Jim Wang and his wife after 
the court-martial proceeding in Oklahoma 
mildest penalty. “This mishap was not the 
result of any one individual's actions,” Sec- 
retary of the Air Force Sheila Widnall says. 
“The conduct of numerous officers and the 
system itself contributed.” 

Some military officers are worried by 
what they see as a growing and dangerous 
lack of accountability in the military. 
“There is less and less risk to careers when 
you screw up now,” says John Shanahan, an 
ex-vice admiral who is director of the Cen- 
ter for Defense Information. “The guys at 
the top should be held accountable—some- 
body has to pay for these things.” 

Peculiar decisions from the top, how- 
ever, apparently contributed to last week's 
whimpering climax. Shortly after the 
shoot-down, the Air Force granted immu- 
nity to Captain Eric Wickson, the F-15 pi- 
lot believed by many in the Pentagon to be 
most responsible for the catastrophe. The 
Air Force used his testimony against the 
other F-15 pilot, Lieut. Colonel Randy 
May. While May was senior in rank, Wick- 
son was the so-called flight lead the day of 
the shoot-down, making Wickson largely 
responsible for what occurred. In part be- 
cause of that prosecutorial decision, 26 
charges of negligent homicide against May 
were dropped. Furthermore, the top offi- 
cer responsible for the operation in north- 
ern Iraq, Brigadier General Jeffrey Pilk- 
ington, was never called to testify in the 
May proceeding. Yet he did testify at 
Wang's court-martial, where he said the 
F-15 pilots violated the rules of engage- 
ment when they launched missiles at the 
two Black Hawks after misidentifying 
them as Iraqi Hind helicopters. (Just how 
they violated the rules remains classified.) 

The Air Force chief of 
staff announced last week 
that he is appointing an out- 
side panel to scrutinize how 
his service investigates acci- 
dents. General Ronald Fogle- 
man said the action was 
sparked by 18 major acci- 
dents so far this year and 
charges by a former top Air 
Force safety official, report- 
ed in TiME in May, that Air 
Force crash probes often are 
cover-ups done by “incom- 
petents, charlatans and sycophants.” 

But some things apparently don’t 
change. The Air Force said last week that 
Wickson will become a full-fledged in- 
structor of fighter fundamentals at Colum- 
bus Air Force Base in Mississippi. This 
does not please Joan Piper, an Air Force 
wife whose daughter Laura, 25, died on 
one of the helicopters. Says Piper: “I don’t 
think he should be a role model for the next 
generation of young pilots.” 
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@ CALIFORNIA 


A Social Emergency 


In the kind of fiscal crisis that may soon confront 
others, Los Angeles County considers drastic cuts 


By DAVID VAN BIEMA 


EODORA MARIN, 21, ARRIVED LAST 


tivist Agustin Cebada: “This is genocide 
against our community.” 
And yet Reed, and a growing number 


week at the sprawling County-USC | of politicians who support her, held their 


Medical Center in Los Angeles in no 

mood to ponder the fine points of mu- 
nicipal finance. Earlier in the day, she had 
discovered several soft lumps on the neck 
of her son Jesus. Jesus had been born at 
County-USC, premature and sickly; the 
doctors had told Teodora, a recent Mexican 
immigrant, that she must bring him back if 
unusual symptoms developed. Back to 
County-USC, that is: without money or in- 
surance, she wouldn't be seen at any of the 
area’s private clinics. As a nurse inspected 
her son’s swollen lymph nodes and sched- 
uled a blood test, Teodora allowed that she 
knew enough of Los Angeles County’s lat- 
est disaster—the fiscal one—to dread its 
consequences. “If the hospital weren't 
here,” she said, “I don’t know what I'd do. 
I don’t know where I'd go.” 

Her apprehension is justified. County- 
USC, one of the busiest hospitals in the 
U.S., may fall victim to emergency budget 
cutting that has its root causes in California 
in the 1970s but foreshadows grim national 
choices in the ’90s. The dire prognosis for 
County-USC was delivered on Monday by 
L.A. County chief administrative officer 
Sally Reed. Saying that she wanted to “put 
reality on table,” Reed announced that the 
county risked insolvency unless it could 
make up a $1.2 billion budget shortfall 
within a year. She suggested a raft of dras- 
tic measures: a 20% cut in services, the 
elimination of 18,255 jobs and the closing of 
30 parks and 15 libraries. But the biggest 
saving would come from shutting down the 
9,000-employee County-USC Center, with 
its annual $803 million budget. 

Within a day, 1,500 protesters gathered 
on the center’s steps, chanting, “Hey, hey, 
ho, ho, Sally Reed has got to go.” The huge 
hospital complex, which serves 60,000 
overnight clients and 855,000 outpatients a 
year, is an island of security in violence- 
riven East L.A. If it were to close, smaller, 
private facilities might fail to replicate the 
quality of its burn center and trauma ward; 
or, most important, its commitment to the 
uninsured poor, who make up 40% of its 
customers. Already furious at California’s 
anti-immigrant Proposition 187, local lead- 
ers see Reed’s plan as a pursuit of the same 
policy by different means, Said Chicano ac- 





ground last week. For three years, the 
county’s revenues have lagged hundreds of 
millions of dollars behind its budgets, with 
the deficits covered through big-time bor- 
rowing. This year the lenders, spooked by 
the spectacular bankruptcy of nearby Or- 
ange County, seem ready to rebel. Within 
days of Reed’s announcement, three major 
investment services warned potential buy- 
ers of L.A. County's bond issues that its 





referendum that presaged the Reagan rev- 
olution. For a decade and a half, the state 
government in Sacramento made up the 
difference. But three years ago, in the 


| midst of California's particularly nasty re- 


cession, those payments were suspended. 
“The state is withholding about $1 billion a 
year,” says Yaroslavsky. “Guess what? Our 
deficit is $1 billion a year.” Orange County 
allowed an executive to try to recoup part 
of the lost funds by speculating in deriva- 
tives. He lost. Los Angeles merely bor- 
rowed, but could end up nearly as broke. 
By midweek some of the immediate 
edge had been removed from L.A, County's 
predicament. By obtaining a letter of cred- 
it (essentially, insurance against default) 
from a group of Swiss, German and U.S. 
banks, the county soothed enough investors 
to sell $1.3 billion in short-term bonds at a 


| favorable rate. The Board of Supervisors 


agreed on $267 million in cuts, but put off a 
decision on County-USC until next month, 
Meanwhile, the Board of Supervisors will 





HELL NO, IT CAN’T GO: Protests to save County-USC were organized by the workers’ 
union but were soon joined by Latino activists worried about services for the poor 


credit rating was being reviewed or down- 
graded, an adjustment that could signal the 
start of a tailspin. Zev Yaroslavsky, a fiscal- 
ly hard-nosed Democrat who is the swing 
vote on the five-person County Board of 
Supervisors, which must rule on Reed's 
proposal, says, “The Latino community 
may feel these cuts are racial, but it’s not 
racial, it’s economic. It’s about whether the 
entire county shuts down next year.” 

If that were to happen, L.A. would in- 
deed repeat the experience of Orange 
County. Until 1978, both counties, like the 
rest of California, had comfortable social 
services, financed primarily by property 
taxes. In that year, both counties sacrificed 
much of that revenue to the statewide 
Proposition 13, the property-tax-cutting 
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ask Governor Pete Wilson for relief from 
some costly unfunded mandates, as well as 


| asking the state legislature for permission to 


levy a county tax on alcoholic drinks. 

No one believes the deficit will be com- 
pletely relieved, however. Instead Califor- 
nia will again be a trailblazer. As the Fed- 
eral Government devolves more in- 
dependence—but less money—to the states, 
and the states do the same to the counties, 
those with the least clout are likely to lose the 
most. Says Yaroslavsky: “The people who 
need government and government services 
don’t have political power. The ones who 
do have political power don’t need gov- 
ernment and don’t want to pay for it.” Too 
bad for Teodora’s son Jesus. —Reported by 
Elaine Lafferty/Los Angeles 


DIVIDING LINE 


Jack E. White 


Forgive Us Our Sins 


ND LO, IT CAME TO PASS LAST WEEK THAT 219 YEARS 

after the Declaration of Independence proclaimed 

that all men are created equal, 132 years after Lin- 

coln signed the Emancipation Proclamation, 41 
years after the Supreme Court struck down segregation and 
three months after Mississippi ratified the 13th Amendment, 
the Southern Baptist Convention finally got around to 
admitting that slavery is sinful and asked forgiveness from 
blacks for its historic role in defending segregation. 

That’s mighty white of them. 

Forgive me for being underwhelmed by this astonish- 
ingly belated act of contrition from the nation’s largest 
Protestant denomination. 
Like most African Ameri- 
cans, I would have been 
more impressed if the 
revelation had come a 
generation ago, when 
prominent Southern Bap- 
tists like George Wallace 
were standing in the 
schoolhouse door and 
never-miss-a-Sunday Ku 
Klux Klansmen were 
murdering fellow Chris- 
tians who believed in civil 
rights. Instead the mes- 
sage from many Southern 
Baptist pulpits was that 
God himself had ordained 
the separation of the 
races and that to tamper 
with it was to go against 
his will. “Just think of all 
the violence and bitter- 
ness we might have been 
spared if the Southern 
Baptists had repudiated 
racism sooner,” says C. 
Eric Lincoln, a retired 
professor of religion at 
Duke University. “The 
country would have been 100 years ahead of where it is 
today in race relations.” 

In fact, the Southern Baptists had plenty of chances to 
reverse their backward stand on racial issues but passed 
them by, even though many courageous members of the 
church and some maverick pastors protested in vain 
against the policies. In his famous “Letter from Birming- 
ham City Jail” in 1963, Martin Luther King Jr. responded 
to a group of “liberal” Southern church leaders who had 
criticized his nonviolent demonstrations as “unwise and 
untimely” acts of outside agitation. Wrote King: “In the 
midst of blatant injustices inflicted upon the Negro, I have 
watched white churches stand on the sidelines and 
merely mouth pious irrelevancies and sanctimonious trivi- 
alities. In the midst of a mighty struggle to rid our nation 








Reaching out: The Baptists, in Atlanta, discover racial harmony 
6¢ Just think of all the violence and 
bitterness we might have been 
spared if the Southern Baptists 
had repudiated racism sooner. 99 


of racial and economic injustice, I have heard so many 
ministers say, “These are social issues with which the 
Gospel has no real concern.” But for the most part, 
King’s powerful appeal to his fellow pastors to act like 
Christians fell on deaf ears. Even today, there are few 
more segregated places than the average Baptist church 
on Sunday morning. 

So why are the Southern Baptists suddenly moving 
to put the disgraceful past behind them? Some scholars 
believe the church has reached a point of diminishing 
returns in attempting to lure more white converts. But 
so long as the convention, founded in 1845 by die- 
hard defenders of slav- 
ery, clung to its noxious 
racial theology, it would 
be hard to evangelize 
among African Ameri- 
cans, who currently ac- 
count for about 500,000 
of the church’s 15.5 mil- 
lion members. “This is 
very much connected to 
the Southern Baptists’ 
attempts to reach out to 
blacks, who share with 
them a very strong belief 
in Fundamentalism,” says 
John Hope Franklin, the 
distinguished black _his- 
torian. Moreover, as 
Professor Lincoln notes, 
the antislavery resolution 
“costs very little in real 
terms. It’s one thing to 
make a gesture by asking 
forgiveness for somebody 
else’s sins. It’s much more 
difficult to lay out a real 
plan in which you say we 
are going to do certain, 
specific things to dem- 
onstrate our good faith 
and rectify our relationship with blacks. We haven't got 
that from them yet.” 

Even so, the Southern Baptists can probably count on 
most blacks to take the apology in good faith. African 
Americans are by nature a forgiving people, says Lincoln. 
So much so that many of them, including several promi- 
nent Baptist ministers in Harlem, threw a lavish ceremony 
last week to welcome ex-heavyweight champion Mike 
Tyson home from prison, despite howls of outrage from 
black feminists who charged that the much hyped ceremo- 
ny was tantamount to enshrining brutality toward women. 
If blacks harbor such forbearance for a convicted rapist 
who has yet to repent his crime, it stands to reason that 
they will forgive fellow Christians who confess their sins, 
even if that admission seems too little and too late. w 
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TRADE 





eleventh-hour deal to expand sales of U.S. 
auto parts to Japan and keep the penalties 
from being put into effect. But even that 
would not defuse the intensifying confronta- 
tion between Washington and Tokyo. 

If a showdown is averted in this spat, 
another would come soon, and then anoth- 
er, until one shakes to the core the political 
relations between the two economic super- 
powers. “If there is maybe one more ‘stan- 
dard’ deal, it will be the last one,” predicts 
Clyde Prestowitz, president of the Econom- 
ic Strategy Institute. Chalmers Johnson, 
president of the Japan Policy Research In- 
stitute, warns, “In the post-cold war period, 
at a time when security ties are no longer 
holding the two sides together, trade dis- 
putes could become a way of life.” 

Some might reply that U.S.-Japan- 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 


O ONCE AGAIN, HEADLINES WARN OF 
a trade war between the U.S. and 
Japan—as they have so many, many 
times in the past 30-odd years. So 
what else is new? 

So, plenty. For one thing, this time it 
might really happen: the Clinton Adminis- 
tration swears it is dead serious about slap- 
ping penalty tariffs on Japanese luxury cars 
Wednesday. The announcement over the 
weekend that U.S. Trade Representative 


Mickey Kantor and his Japanese counter- 
part, Ryutaro Hashimoto, will meet Monday 
in Geneva may increase the prospects of an 
































life since at least the late 1960s: ex- 
perts count 30 or more agreements 
since then that have temporarily 
kept the peace. Now Tokyo is re- 


Washington mostly with we-can- 
work-this-out noises. But that in a 
way is just the problem: the 
Japanese seem to think Bill Clin- 
ton will vacillate on trade as he 
has on issues ranging from 
Bosnia to gays in the military. 
Japanese automakers are talk- 
ing only of an informal and un- 
enforceable pledge to buy 
more U.S. car parts—not to be 
imported by Japan but to be 
built into the cars they as- 
. semble in America. That is 
exactly the sort of arrange- 
ment the White House 
insists it will no longer 
accept. And if it does 
swallow some minor 
compromise out of fear 
of the very real disas- 
ters of a true trade war, 
that may only stiffen its 
resolve to hang tougher 
next time around. 
The unspoken bar- 
gain that has ruled U.S.- 
Japanese relations for 
decades is breaking 
TAKE THEM AWAY: 
Symbolic clash with Japanese 
Prime Minister Murayama 


ese trade disputes have been a way of 


plying to the tough talk out of 


LAUNCH OF AN ECONOMIC C 


However the auto battle turns out, the U.S. and Japan are heading into an era 


of fi: 
down. Right through the Bush Adminis- 
tration, U.S. Presidents viewed Japan 
primarily as an indispensable cold-war 
ally. Annoyed though they might be by the 
gargantuan trade deficits that in the U.S.’s 
view resulted largely from Japanese pro- 
tectionism, they would not push any trade 
dispute to the breaking point. In particular, ? 
they believed the U.S. must always keep itsé 
markets open, whatever its trading part-= 
ners did—partly out of free-trade principle, ® 
partly as a way to reward anticommunist = 
allies. Japan, for its part, grew expert at of-? 
fering just enough—for example, “volun- 
tary” quotas on auto exports in the early 
1980s—to keep the U.S. grumpily molli-2 
fied, while backing Washington all the way 
in world diplomacy. z 

But the cold war has ended, and new: 
people have taken over in Washington and 
Tokyo. On trade, if nothing else, the Clinton » 
Administration has been consistent and®* 
tough. The President has surrounded him- 5 
self with advisers who have no qualms? 
about closing U.S. markets to foreign prod-3 
ucts if that seems the best way to batters 
open foreign markets for American goods. 

Kantor carries out this approach with? 
gleeful bellicosity. In May he phoned the 
heads of Detroit’s Big Three automakers to 
tell them about his plan to slap 100% tariffs * 
on Japanese luxury cars, making them vir-: 
tually unsalable in the U.S. John F. Smith’ 
Jr., chief executive of General Motors, 3 
quoted Kantor to fellow GM bosses as say- = . 
ing, “We're going to drop the bomb on® 
them!” 

That stand is driven by both economic 
and politics. Clinton strongly believes 
tough trade policy is one way to increas : 
U.S. prosperity while also broadening his 
popularity. His hard line has won 
support across the political spec- 
trum from Newt Gingrich to 
unionized workers—an impor- 
tant but often unhappy part 
of Clinton’s Democratic 
base. Workers at a Ford 
plant in New Jersey, 
where the Pres- 
ident spoke last 
week, lustily 
booed his 
descrip- 
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OLD WAR 


sharper economic strain 


Japanese trade practices, and loudly 
cheered his repeated pledge to impose 
tariffs on luxury cars. 

The Clintonians are no longer asking 
Tokyo merely to lower a tariff here or repeal 
a quota there. That has all been done; the 
exchange value of the yen has climbed 
against the dollar besides—yet the U.S. 
trade deficit with Japan just keeps growing. 
So the U.S. is attacking the keiretsu: the 
groupings of Japanese companies, often 
linked by cross-ownership arrangements 
and tied to the same bank, that do business 
mainly with one another, freezing out com- 
peting buyers and sellers, both foreign and 
domestic. This system forms the very fabric 
of the way the Japanese do business, and it 
does more than outright trade bar- 
riers or even government “ad- - 
ministrative guidance” to rl 
keep out foreign products. 

Especially, it seems, 
U.S. auto parts. American 
car builders concede they 
do not yet make an auto small 
or cheap enough to sell well in Japan, even 
if more dealerships are opened to them, a 
current U.S. goal. Some U.S. auto parts 
such as shock absorbers, mufflers, tailpipes 
and disk-brake pads, however, sell for less 
than half to only a third the price of made- 
in-Japan parts of comparable quality. What 
then limits American parts to around 1.5% 
of the Japanese market? The keiretsu sys- 
tem, Americans conclude. 

Thus the U.S. is 




















demanding that Japanese automakers agree 
toa verifiable target for increased purchases of 
U.S.-made parts and that the Tokyo govern- 
ment bless the deal. As Japanese officials note, 
it amounts to a demand that the government 
order the carmakers to buy from U.S. firms 
rather than from their keiretsu suppliers. 

It is a bad time for Washington to press 
such demands. The long reign of Japan's 
Liberal Democratic Party, whose politi- 
cians could lean on bureaucrats and busi- 
nessmen to meet U.S. demands, is over: 
shifting parliamentary coalitions have 
elected three Prime Ministers in two years. 
The power vacuum has enhanced the clout 
of the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry, whose bureaucrats are primarily 
concerned with protecting the businesses 
under their tutelage. With the backing of 
Trade Minister Hashimoto, a fierce nation- 
alist with his eye on becoming Prime Min- 
ister, they are more than ever inclined to tell 
Washington to go fly a kite. 

Does that mean a trade war this sum- 
mer? Probably not. The reasons are remi- 
niscent, in a minor key, of why war gamers 

always thought the U.S. and the 

Soviet Union would 
not get into a delib- 
erate nuclear ex- 
change: the con- 
sequences would 
be too awful to contem- 
plate. The Japanese could shut down 
the U.S. auto industry, which is de- 
pendent on some Japanese parts 
like alternators. By dumping the 
U.S. Treasury bonds they have 
bought heavily, the Japanese 
could also drive up American 
interest rates disastrously. The 

U.S., by clamping down hard on 
the $119 billion of Japanese 
exports it buys every year, 
could drastically 
deepen Japan's 
economic woes. 
Dropping produc- 
tion could in turn ac- 
celerate price deflation, cause 













more bankruptcies and ravage a banking 
system already staggering under bad loans 
that could amount to as much as $1 trillion. 

Those specters will probably push the 
two sides to a solution—this time. But other 
flash points abound. Already there are bit- 
ter disputes about cargo flights over the Pa- 
cific, complete with threats not to let each 
other's planes land, and an Eastman Kodak 
demand that Washington punish Japan for 
a supposed conspiracy that limits Kodak's 
sales of camera film there. The squabbling 
may boil over into global politics: Japan 
has announced that it will not join the U.S. 
in refusing to buy oil from Iran. 

The U.S. and the Soviet Union were 
constantly haunted by fear that nuclear war 
would start if one side called a bluff that 
turned out to be no bluff. That dread died 
with the dissolution of the U.S.S.R.—but 
neither the U.S. nor Japan is going to disap- 
pear as an economic superpower. —Reported 
by Bernard Baumohl and Tom Curry/New York, 
Irene M. Kunii/Tokyo, William McWhirter/Detroit 
and Adam Zagorin/ 
Washington 
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Last week Sarajevans completed a near unbearable 
sequence of despair, euphoria and disillusionment 
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BOSNIA 


- 


By KEVIN FEDARKO 
and ALEXANDRA STIGLMAYER 


N THE FIRST AFTERNOON OF THE 
recent offensive in which the Bos- 
nian government massed more 
than 15,000 soldiers and began 
pushing against the Serbian lines 
near Sarajevo, the people of the 
city huddled in their apartments and wait- 
ed. Some listened to explosions from the 
battlefields. Others attended to their bat- 
tery-run radios. For hours the state-con- 
trolled media gave no information. Then at 
3 p.m., listeners received the news: the 
government forces were advancing. All 


34 


Sarajevo seemed to lift with joy. Radios 
were placed on windowsills so that music 
could fill the streets. Bottles of brandy were 
brought out for toasts. Days before, a 
weekly newspaper had run the headline 
THE ARMY WILL BREAK THE SARAJEVO 
BLOCKADE IN 24 HOURS. Now the govern- 
ment had advanced, and with tears in her 
eyes 43-year-old Senada Hukovie cried 
out, “We are winning! Dear God, please let 
it be true!” 

But it was not. The offensive petered 
out last week, and the buoyant hopes of the 


Sarajevans crashed to earth. In a matter of 


days, they had experienced an almost un- 
bearable sequence of despair, euphoria 
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and finally the immensely disheartening 
realization that it would take far more than 
a single battle to free their city from the 
Serbs’ embrace. The story of Sarajevo in 
that period shows a city at the breaking 
point, bent cruelly back and forth. 

When the last cease-fire in Bosnia end- 
ed on May 1, a period of relative peace that 
had graced Sarajevo for four months was 
shattered as the Serbs resumed shelling 
without letup. As a result, at the time the 
Bosnian offensive started, the city was ex- 
periencing one of its most dispiriting mo- 
ments since the war began in 1992. Many 
roads into town had been closed. The air- 
lift, by which half the city’s food supplies 
are delivered, had been suspended for nine 
weeks. The Serbs had shut off all gas, elec- 
tricity and running water. 

Civil society in Sarajevo had all but 








UNDER SIEGE: A headline read ARMY WILL 
BREAK BLOCKADE IN 24 HOURS, but residents 
like this family soon learned differently 







































RING OF FIRE: An office building burns downtown. The U.N. 
no longer protects the city, so Serbs can shell it at will 


disappeared. With most cafés closed, 
people could no longer engage in the 
city’s favorite pastime, sipping Turkish 
coffee and arguing. Eating was a dull af- 
fair, enlivened only by combining U.N. 
food packages in inventive ways. (The 
recipe for one popular preparation, 
“brains”: fry onions in oil, then combine 
sour yeast and bread crumbs.) Spring had 
arrived, but children had given up playing 
volleyball, football and their nameless 
street games. Many shops were closed, 


just around the corner.” 


and those that remained open were poor- 
ly stocked 
Life was reduced to the daily alterna- 
tion between huddling in dark apartments 
and standing in line for hours to fill water 
containers, which would then be carted 
home in baby carriages, wheelchairs and 
trolleys. The war interfered with every act, 
even one as innocuous as looking out the 
window; most glass panes were shattered 
months ago and have been replaced by 
opaque plastic sheets. 
Then on June 16 came the Bosnian 
army’s apparent bid to break the iron ring 
of Serb artillery that has encircled the city 
for more than three years. The first reports 
were of success, and elation overtook even 
those whose experience seemed to warrant 
it least. “Victory is ours!” exclaimed Mehmet 
Gluhic, a worker at Sarajevo’s morgue, who 
tended to 28 bodies the day the offensive 
started and to 12 the next day. “There will 
be as many victims as God wishes, but we 
have proved that we are c are of break- 
ing the resistance of our enemies.” 
Said Binasa Sijercic, a nurse at the 
city’s Kosevo hospital: “We have always 
lived in hope, but now I think freedom is 
Mirsad Curevac, a 
31-year-old soldier, shouted, “We are win- 
ning!” On the first day of the offensive, he 
was a patient in the hospital when a Serb 
_ Shell crashed through the 
5S room, severing the head of 
one patient and slicing the 
body of another in two. Even 
with his own head and hands 
bandaged from the blast, 
= Curevac could not wait to re- 
join his unit at the front, con- 
* vinced that the Bosnian 
army was about to give the 
Serbs a thrashing. “They 
won't be able to do this for 
much longer,” he declared 
confidently. 

By the beginning of last 
week, however, it had be- 
come all too clear that the 
offensive had slowed to a 
virtual standstill. As fighting 
in the mountains outside the 

city bogged down, the Bosnian govern- 
ment claimed that its objective had not, in 
fact, been to lift the blockade. Rather, it 
was announced, the operation had only a 
few modest goals: to cut several Serb sup- 
ply routes, gain some strategic positions 
and keep Serb troops busy so that they 
would find it difficult to reinforce other 
units. “It’s a limited-scope offensive,” said 
Bosnian Prime Minister Haris Silajdzic. 
“We cannot lift the siege.” 

Not only can the Bosnian government 





not lift the siege, but the situation of Sara- 
jevo today is even more dire than before. 
Last week the United Nations abandoned 
altogether its 16-month effort to shield the 
city from Serbian bombardment. By 
Monday U.N. forces had withdrawn from 
the 10 depots originally established to col- 
lect and control the Serbian cannons, how- 
itzers, tanks and artillery pieces that were 
used to bombard the city. Moreover, it 
now appears that despite protestations it 
would never do so, the U.N. had in fact 
made a deal in which it agreed, among 
other things, not to conduct air strikes 
against the Serbs if they released the re- 
maining U.N. peacekeepers they were 
holding hostage. To obtain the hostages’ 
freedom, the U.N. traded away the only 
deterrent to which the Serbs have ever re- 
sponded—Nnaro air strikes. For example, 
the heavy-weapons “exclusion zone” ex- 
tending 12 miles around the city was en- 
forced by the threat of air strikes. Now the 
Serbs seem to be free to bomb the city at 
will, without fear of retaliation. 

As it became clear that the prospect of 
liberation was an illusion, residents of 
Sarajevo found their optimism choked off. 
Hope, like everything else inside the city, 
now needs to be rationed carefully; 
overindulging only makes the want of it 
more keen. Last Wednesday afternoon 
about 50 people were on the street in the 
suburb of Dobrinja. The day, was sunny, 
and many were digging in the makeshift 
vegetable gardens that Sarajevans have 
taken to cultivating in whatever scrap of 
dirt they can find. Suddenly, a Serb shell 
lanced in, killing six people. “The Serbs al- 
ways like to catch us at such moments,” 
said Nenad Tupajic, 26, a soldier who was 
patrolling the Dobrinja line. “That’s their 
way of taking revenge.” 

One of those wounded was Zuhra Po- 
turak, 25, an economics technician whose 
husband was killed during the first sum- 
mer of the war. In 1993 she was hit by a 
machine-gun round and went into a coma 
for two months. When she awoke, she 
could not speak and had lost control of the 
right side of her body. During the weeks of 
painful recuperation, Poturak sustained 
herself with a single vision: she wanted to 
take her young son for a walk in the neigh- 
borhood and, without having to be afraid 
of mortars or snipers, board a tram. When 
Wednesday’s shell sent a piece of shrapnel 
into her right thigh, Poturak realized that 
Sarajevo has become a place where wish- 
es as simple as hers are extravagant. Her 
sentiments are now the despairing an- 
tithesis of those expressed by so many 
Sarajevans only days before. “I don’t think 
our army will ever liberate us,” she said. 
“It is impossible. There is no way to free 
Sarajevo.” —With reporting by 
Massimo Calabresi/Kiseljak 
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“Put Up or Shut Up” 


John Major's surprise move will catapult him either 
onto the comeback trail or into political oblivion 


By BARRY HILLENBRAND LONDON 





HE ANNOUNCEMENT WAS A STUNNER. 
Wearing a conservative gray suit that 
matched his habitual gray demeanor, 
Prime Minister John Major strode 
across the lawn of the rose garden behind 
10 Downing Street and announced to a 
hastily assembled press conference that 
enough was enough. He had become 
weary, he declared, of “a small minority” 
that was disrupting his Conservative Party 
and undermining his position. With the 
bright summer sunshine streaming over 
his shoulder, Major threw down the 
gauntlet. Rather than wait until November 
for a possible challenge to his leadership— 
and endure months of politically damag- 
ing backbiting in between—he was resign- 
ing as head of the Tories and calling an 
immediate leadership election so that he 
could seek a renewed mandate. The time 
had come, he said, for those who oppose 
him to “put up or shut up.” 
Within minutes Major’s rose garden 
challenge had been telegraphed across 


the country, and the political maneuver- | 


ing began. Any candidates wishing to op- 
pose Major must declare by June 29, and 
the vote itself will take place five days lat- 
er, on July 4. 





Major loyalists trooped before the 
TV cameras to commend the Prime 
Minister’s bold initiative. Said Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer Kenneth Clarke: 
“I entirely support the Prime Minister’s 
sensible decision to bring forward the 
date of the leadership election. He has 
my total support.” Foreign Secretary and 
party heavyweight Douglas Hurd, who 
chose last week to an- 
nounce his retirement from 
the Cabinet, also endorsed 
Major. 

By week's end the high- 
stakes gamble appeared to 
be paying off. His most seri- 
ous potential rivals—Trade 
and Industry Secretary 
Michael Heseltine from the 
party mainstream and Em- 
ployment Secretary Michael 
Portillo from its right wing— 
both issued statements of support for the 
Prime Minister. 

A small but dedicated group of Tory 
Euro-skeptics, who doubt Major's tough- 
ness on maintaining British sovereignty in 
the European Union, precipitated the 
Prime Minister's pre-emptive strike and 
will not be easily silenced. The Euro- 
skeptics will almost certainly field a lead- 
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The key to the 
election will not be 
the Euro-skeptics, 
but the many 
conservative M.P.s 
who are wavering 
over Major's record 








ership candidate on the first ballot. Al- 
ready the names of Barry Field, a political 
unknown, and former Chancellor of the 
Exchequer Norman Lamont, who became 
the scapegoat for sterling’s being igno- 
miniously suspended from the European 
exchange-rate mechanism in September 
1992, are being mentioned as possibilities. 
They stand little chance, but could serve as 
a stalking-horse for a more viable candi- 
date, such as Heseltine or Portillo. If Ma- 
jor fails to win hands down on the first 
ballot, he will be judged to have lost the 
confidence of the party, and heavyweight 
candidates will vault into the ring for the 
second round. 

The key to the election, though, will 
not be the Euro-skeptics who forced the 
crisis, but the many conservative M.P.s 
who are wavering over Major's record as 
Prime Minister and the Tories’ precipi- 
tous decline in the polls. The Conserva- 
tives trail Labour by 39 points, according 
to one poll, and with seats and parliamen- 
tary careers at stake, many could bolt for a 
more voter-friendly leader. Says a conser- 
vative M.P. privately: “The main problem 
is that this government is incompetent 
and indecisive. Its policies keep changing. 
It even fails to publicize the positive 
things it has done, so people think it’s a 
complete failure.” 

When Major took over from Margaret 
Thatcher in 1990, Tories hoped his softer, 
more conciliatory manner would win 
them voter approval. He did lead the par- 
ty to a surprise, come-from-behind victo- 
ry in the 1992 election—albeit with con- 
siderable help from an overconfident 
Labour campaign. Major has helped bro- 
ker progress toward peace in Northern 
Ireland, a considerable achievement. He 
can also be credited with overseeing a 
striking economic upturn. Economic 
growth is strong, exports are booming, 
and unemployment is at 
8.5%, one of the lowest lev- 
els in the E.U. This robust 
performance is dampened 
only by a continued weak- 
ness in the housing market, 
which means many erst- 
while Tory voters are sad- 
dled with burdensome 
mortgages after the burst- 
ing of the 1980s property- 
market bubble. But despite 
all the good news—and to 
Major’s unending chagrin—he gets little 
credit for it. 

Major's bid to pull the party together 
behind him should not be underestimat- 
ed. He is a keen political infighter—as his 
election victory in April 1992 showed— 
and he has picked the time and place for 
the battle. —With reporting by 
Jay Branegan/Brussels and Helen Gibson/London 
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[t’s popular, pervasive and surprisingly 


perverse, according to the first survey of online 
erotica. And there's no easy way to stamp it out 


By PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


EX IS EVERYWHERE THESE DAYS 
in books, magazines, films, tele 
vision, music videos and bus- 
stop perfume ads. It is printed 
on dial-a-porn business cards 
and slipped under windshield 
wipers. It is acted out by bal 
loon-breasted models and actors with un 
flagging erections, then rented for $4 a 
night at the Most 
Americans have become so inured to the 
open display of eroticism—and the argu- 
ments for why it enjoys special status un- 
der the First Amendment—that they hard 
ly notice it’s there. 
Something about the combination of 


corner video store 


sex and computers, however, seems to 
make otherwise worldly-wise adults a little 
crazy. How else to explain the uproar sur 

rounding the discovery by a U.S. Senator 

Nebraska Democrat that 
pornographic pictures can be downloaded 
from the Internet and displayed on a home 
computer? This, as any computer-savvy 
undergrad can testify, is old news. Yet sud- 
denly the press is on alert, parents and 


James Exon 


teachers are up in arms, and lawmakers in 
Washington are rushing to ban the smut 
from cyberspace with new legislation 
sometimes with little regard to either its 
effectiveness or its constitutionality 

If you think things are crazy now, 
though, wait until the politicians get hold 
of a report coming out this week. A re- 
search team at Carnegie Mellon Universi- 
ty in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, has con- 


ducted an exhaustive study of online 
porn—what’s available, who is download 
and the find- 
ings (to be published in the Georgetown 


Law Journal) are sure to pour fuel on an 


ing it, what turns them on 


already explosive debate. 

The study, titled Marketing Pornogra- 
phy on the Information Superhighway, is 
significant not only for what it tells us 
about what's happening on the computer 
networks but also for what it tells us about 
ourselves. Pornography’s appeal is surpris 
ingly elusive. It plays as much on fear, anx 
iety, curiosity and taboo as on genuine 
The Mellon study, 
drawing on elaborate computer records of 


eroticism Carnegie 
online activity, was able to measure for the 
first time what people actually download, 
rather than what they say they want to see. 
‘We now know what the consumers of 
computer pornography really look at in the 
privacy of their own homes,” says Marty 
Rimm, the study’s principal investigator 
“And we're finding a fundamental shift in 
the kinds of images they demand.’ 

What the Carnegie Mellon researchers 
discovered was 


There’s an awful lot of porn online. In an 18 
month study, the team surveyed 917,410 
sexually explicit pictures, descriptions, 
short stories and film clips. On those 
Usenet newsgroups where digitized im- 
ages are stored, 83.5% of the pictures were 
pornographic 

It is immensely popular. Trading in sexual 
ly explicit imagery, according to the report 


is now “one of the largest (if not the largest) 











Porn is immensely popular: in an 18-month study, the 
Carnegie Mellon researchers found BA WAais sexually 
explicit pictures, short stories and film clips online 


recreational applications of users of com- 
puter networks.” At one U.S. university, 13 
of the 40 most frequently visited news- 
groups had names like alt.sex.stories, 
rec.arts.erotica and alt.sex.bondage. 

It is a big moneymaker. The great majority 
(71%) of the sexual images on the news- 
groups surveyed originate from adult-ori- 


ented computer bulletin-board systems | 


(BBS) whose operators are trying to lure 
customers to their private collections of 
X-rated material. There are thousands of 
these BBs services, which charge fees (typi- 
cally $10 to $30 a month) and take credit 
cards; the five largest have annual revenues 
in excess of $1 million. 

It is ubiquitous. Using data 
obtained with permission 
from BBS operators, the 
Carnegie Mellon team iden- 
tified (but did not publish 
the names of) individual 
consumers in more than 
2,000 cities in all 50 states 
and 40 countries, territo- 
ries and provinces around 
the world—including some 
countries like China, where 
possession of pornography 
can be a capital offense. 

It is a guy thing. According 
to the BBs operators, 98.9% 
of the consumers of online 
porn are men. And there is 
some evidence that many 
of the remaining 1.1% are 
women paid to hang out on 
the “chat” rooms and bulletin boards to 
make the patrons feel more comfortable. 
It is not just naked women. Perhaps be- 
cause hard-core sex pictures are so widely 
available elsewhere, the adult pas market 
seems to be driven largely by a demand for 
images that can’t be found in the average 
magazine rack: pedophilia (nude photos of 
children), hebephilia (youths) and what 
the researchers call paraphilia—a grab bag 
of “deviant” material that includes images 
of bondage, sadomasochism, urination, 
defecation, and sex acts with a barnyard 
full of animals. 

The appearance of material like this 
on a public network accessible to men, 
women and children around the world 
raises issues too important to ignore—or to 
oversimplify. Parents have legitimate con- 
cerns about what their kids are being ex- 
posed to and, conversely, what those chil- 
dren might miss if their access to the 
Internet were cut off. Lawmakers must 





Led the crusade 
against cyberporn, 
using a “blue book” of 
filth to push through a 
dubious Decency Act 








balance public safety with their obligation 
to preserve essential civil liberties. Men 
and women have to come to terms with 
what draws them to such images. And 


| computer programmers have to come up 


with more enlightened ways to give users 


| control over a network that is, by design, 


largely out of control. 

The Internet, of course, is more than a 
place to find pictures of people having sex 
with dogs. It’s a vast marketplace of ideas 
and information of all sorts—on politics, re- 
ligion, science and technology. If the fast- 
growing World Wide Web fulfills its early 


| promise, the network could be a powerful 


engine of economic growth 
in the 2lst century. And as 
the Carnegie Mellon study 
is careful to point out, 
. pornographic image files, 
> despite their evident popu- 
i larity, represent only about 
|; 3% of all the messages on 
the Usenet newsgroups, 
while the Usenet itself rep- 
resents only 11.5% of the 
traffic on the Internet. 

As shocking and, in- 
deed, legally obscene as 
some of the online porn 
may be, the researchers 
found nothing that can’t be 
found in specialty maga- 
zines or adult bookstores. 
Most of the material offered 
by the private BBs services, 
in fact, is simply scanned 
from existing print publications. 

But pornography is different on the 
computer networks. You can obtain it in 
the privacy of your home—without having 
to walk into a seedy bookstore or movie 
house. You can download only those things 
that turn you on, rather than buy an entire 
magazine or video. You can explore differ- 
ent aspects of your sexuality without ex- 
posing yourself to communicable diseases 
or public ridicule. (Unless, of course, 
someone gets hold of the computer files 
tracking your online activities, as hap- 


| pened earlier this year to a couple dozen 


crimson-faced Harvard students.) 

The great fear of parents and teachers, 
of course, is not that college students will 
find this stuff but that it will fall into the 
hands of those much younger—including 
some, perhaps, who are not emotionally 
prepared to make sense of what they see. 

Ten-year-old Anders Urmacher, a stu- 
dent at the Dalton School in New York City 





who likes to hang out with other kids in 
the Treehouse chat room on America On- 
line, got E-mail from a stranger that con- 
tained a mysterious file with instructions 
for how to download it. He followed the in- 
structions, and then he called his mom. 
When Linda Mann-Urmacher opened the 
file, the computer screen filled with 10 
thumbnail-size pictures showing couples 
engaged in various acts of sodomy, hetero- 
sexual intercourse and lesbian sex. “I was 
not aware that this stuff was online,” says 
a shocked Mann-Urmacher. “Children 
should not be subjected to these images.” 

This is the flip side of Vice President Al 
Gore’s vision of an information superhigh- 
way linking every school and library in the 
land. When the kids are plugged in, will 
they be exposed to the seamiest sides of 
human sexuality? Will they fall prey to 
child molesters hanging out in electronic 
chat rooms? 

It’s precisely these fears that have 
stopped Bonnie Fell of Skokie, Illinois, 
from signing up for the Internet access her 
three boys say they desperately need. 


| “They could get bombarded with X-rated 


porn, and I wouldn’t have any idea,” she 
says. Mary Veed, a mother of three from 
nearby Hinsdale, makes a point of trying to 
keep up with her computer-literate 12- 
year-old, but sometimes has to settle for 
monitoring his phone bill. “Once they get 
to be a certain age, boys don’t always tell 
Mom what they do,” she says. 

“We face a unique, disturbing and ur- 
gent circumstance, because it is children 
who are the computer experts in our na- 
tion’s families,” said Republican Senator 
Dan Coats of Indiana during the debate 
over the controversial anti-cyberporn bill 
he co-sponsored with Senator Exon. 

According to at least one of those ex- 
perts—16-year-old David Slifka of Manhat- 
tan—the danger of being bombarded with 
unwanted pictures is greatly exaggerated. 
“If you don’t want them you won't get 
them,” says the veteran Internet surfer. 
Private adult BBss require proof of age 
(usually a driver's license) and are off-lim- 
its to minors, and kids have to master some 
fairly daunting computer science before 
they can turn so-called binary files on the 
Usenet into high-resolution color pictures. 
“The chances of randomly coming across 
them are unbelievably slim,” says Slifka. 

While groups like the Family Research 
Council insist that online child molesters 
represent a clear and present danger, there 
is no evidence that it is any greater than the 
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The biggest demand is not for hard-core sex pictures 


but for 


material including pedophilia, bondage, 


sadomasochism and sex acts with various animals 


thousand other threats children face every 
day. Ernie Allen, executive director of the 
National Center for Missing and Exploited 
Children, acknowledges that there have 
been 10 or 12 “fairly high-profile cases” in 
the past year of children being seduced or 
lured online into situations where they are 
victimized. Kids who are not online are 
also at risk, however; more than 800,000 
children are reported missing every year in 
the U.S. 

Yet it is in the name of the children and 
their parents that lawmakers are racing to 
fight cyberporn. The first blow was struck 
by Senators Exon and Coats, who earlier 
this year introduced revisions to an existing 
law called the Communica- 
tions Decency Act. The idea 
was to extend regulations 
written to govern the dial-a- 
porn industry into the com- 
puter networks. The bill pro- 
posed to outlaw obscene 
material and impose fines 
of up to $100,000 and pris- 
on terms of up to two years 
on anyone who knowingly 
makes “indecent” material 
available to children un- 
der 18. 

The measure had prob- 
lems from the start. In its 
original version it would 
have made online-service 
providers criminally liable 
for any obscene communi- 
cations that passed through 
their systems—a provision 
that, given the way the networks operate, 
would have put the entire Internet at risk. 
Exon and Coats revised the bill but left in 
place the language about using “indecent” 
words online. “It’s a frontal assault on the 
First Amendment,” says Harvard law pro- 
fessor Laurence Tribe. Even veteran pros- 
ecutors ridicule it. “It won't pass scrutiny 
even in misdemeanor court,” says one. 

The Exon bill had been written off for 








Antiporn activist finds 
vindication in the fact 
that when oral sex is 

described as choking, 
demand for it doubles 


dead only a few weeks ago. Republican | 


Senator Larry Pressler of South Dakota, 
chairman of the Commerce committee, 
which has jurisdiction over the larger 
telecommunications-reform act to which it 
is attached, told Time that he intended to 
move to table it. 

That was before Exon showed up in the 
Senate with his “blue book.” Exon had 
asked a friend to download some of the 
rawer images available online. “I knew it 
was bad,” he says. “But then when I got on 


there, it made Playboy and Hustler look 
like Sunday-school stuff.” He had the im- 
ages printed out, stuffed them in a blue 
folder and invited his colleagues to stop by 
his desk on the Senate floor to view them. 
At the end of the debate—which was car- 
ried live on C-sPAN—few Senators wanted 
to cast a nationally televised vote that 


might later be characterized as pro- | 


pornography. The bill passed 84 to 16. 

Civil libertarians were outraged. Mike 
Godwin, staff counsel for the Electronic 
Frontier Foundation, complained that the 
indecency portion of the bill would trans- 
form the vast library of the Internet into 
a children’s reading room, where only sub- 
jects suitable for kids could 
be discussed. “It’s govern- 
ment censorship,” said Mare 
Rotenberg of the Electron- 
ic Privacy Information Cen- 
ter. “The First Amendment 
shouldn’t end where the In- 
ternet begins.” 

The key issue, accord- 
ing to legal scholars, is 
whether the Internet is a 
print medium (like a news- 
paper), which enjoys strong 
protection against govern- 
ment interference, or a 
broadcast medium (like 
television), which may be 
subject to all sorts of gov- 
ernment control. Perhaps 
the most significant import 
of the Exon bill, according 
to EFF’s Godwin, is that it 
would place the computer networks under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Commu- 
nications Commission, which enforces, 
among other rules, the injunction against 
using the famous seven dirty words on the 
radio. In a TIME/CNN poll of 1,000 Ameri- 
cans conducted last week by Yankelovich 
Partners, respondents were sharply split 
on the issue: 42% were for Fcc-like control 
over sexual content on the computer net- 
works; 48% were against it. 

By week's end the balance between 
protecting speech and curbing pornogra- 
phy seemed to be tipping back toward the 
libertarians. In a move that surprised con- 
servative supporters, House Speaker Newt 
Gingrich denounced the Exon amend- 
ment. “It is clearly a violation of free 
speech, and it’s a violation of the right of 
adults to communicate with each other,” 
he told a caller on a cable-TV show. It was 
a key defection, because Gingrich will pre- 
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side over the computer-decency debate 
when it moves to the House in July. Mean- 
while, two U.S. Representatives, Republi- 
can Christopher Cox of California and De- 
mocrat Ron Wyden of Oregon, were 
putting together an anti-Exon amendment 
that would bar federal regulation of the In- 
ternet and help parents find ways to block 
material they found objectionable. 

Coincidentally, in the closely watched 
case of a University of Michigan student 
who published a violent sex fantasy on the 
Internet and was charged with transmit- 
ting a threat to injure or kidnap across state 
lines, a federal judge in Detroit last week 
dismissed the charges. The judge ruled 
that while Jake Baker's story might be 
deeply offensive, it was not a crime. 

How the Carnegie Mellon report will 
affect the delicate political balance on the 
cyberporn debate is anybody's guess. Con- 
servatives thumbing through it for rhetori- 
cal ammunition will find plenty. Appendix 
B lists the most frequently downloaded 
files from a popular adult BBs, providing 
both the download count and the two-line 
descriptions posted by the board’s opera- 
tor. Suffice it to say that they all end in ex- 
clamation points, many include such 
phrases as “nailed toa table!” and none can 
be printed in Time. 

How accurately these images reflect 
America’s sexual interests, however, is a 
matter of some dispute. University of 
Chicago sociologist Edward Laumann, 
whose 1994 Sex in America survey painted 
a far more humdrum picture of America’s 
sex life, says the Carnegie Mellon study 
may have captured what he calls the 
“gaper phenomenon.” “There is a curiosity 
for things that are extraordinary and way 
out,” he says. “It’s like driving by a horrible 
accident. No one wants to be in it, but we 
all slow down to watch.” 

Other sociologists point out that the 
difference between the Chicago and Car- 
negie Mellon reports may be more appar- 
ent than real. Those | million or 2 million 
people who download pictures from the 
Internet represent a self-selected group 
with an interest in erotica. The Sex in 
America respondents, by contrast, were a 
few thousand people selected to represent 
a cross section of all America. 

Still, the new research is a gold mine for 
psychologists, social scientists, computer 
marketers and anybody with an interest in 
human sexual behavior. Every time com- 
puter users logged on to one of these bul- 
letin boards, they left a digital trail of their 
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transactions, allowing the pornographers | 


to compile data bases about their buying 
habits and sexual tastes. The more sophis- 
ticated operators were able to adjust their 
inventory and their descriptions to match 
consumer demand. 

Nobody did this more effectively than 
Robert Thomas, owner of the Amateur Ac- 
tion BBs in Milpitas, California, and a kind 
of modern-day Marquis de Sade, accord- 
ing to the Carnegie Mellon report. He is 
currently serving time in an obscenity case 
that may be headed for the Supreme Court. 

Thomas, whose bss is the online-porn 
market leader, discovered that he could 
boost sales by trimming soft- and hard- 
core images from his data base while front- 
loading his files with pictures of sex acts 
with animals (852) and nude prepubescent 
children (more than 5,000), his two most 
popular categories of porn. He also used 
copywriting tricks to better serve his cus- 
tomers’ fantasies. For example, he de- 
scribed more than 1,200 of his pictures as 
depicting sex scenes between family mem- 
bers (father and daughter, mother and 
son), even though there was no evidence 
that any of the participants were actually 
related. These “incest” images were among 
his biggest sellers, accounting for 10% of 
downloads. 

The words that worked were some- 
times quite revealing. Straightforward oral 
sex, for example, generally got a lukewarm 
response. But when Thomas described the 
same images using words like choke or 
choking, consumer demand doubled. 

Such findings may cheer antipornog- 
raphy activists; as feminist writer Andrea 
Dworkin puts it, “the whole purpose of 
pornography is to hurt women.” Catharine 
MacKinnon, a professor of law at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, goes further. Women 
are doubly violated by pornography, she 
writes in Vindication and Resistance, one 
of three essays in the forthcoming George- 
town Law Journal that offer differing views 
on the Carnegie Mellon report. They are 
violated when it is made and exposed to 
further violence again and again every time 
it is consumed. “The question pornography 
poses in cyberspace,” she writes, “is the 
same one it poses everywhere else: 
whether anything will be done about it.” 

But not everyone agrees with Dworkin 
and MacKinnon, by any means; even some 
feminists think there is a place in life—and 
the Internet—for erotica. In her new book, 
Defending Pornography, Nadine Strossen 
argues that censoring sexual expression 
would do women more harm than good, 
undermining their equality, their autono- 
my and their freedom. 

The Justice Department, for its part, 


has not asked for new antiporn legislation. | 


Distributing obscene material across state 





lines is already illegal under federal law, | 
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The Marquis de Cyberspace 
By WENDY COLE SPRINGFIELD 


OUR MONTHS INTO HIS THREE-YEAR SENTENCE FOR TRANSMITTING OBSCENE 

images by computer, the man the Carnegie Mellon report calls a modern- 

day Marquis de Sade hardly looks like a political cause célébre. Robert 

Thomas spends his day like any other inmate at the U.S. Medical Center 
for Federal Prisoners in Springfield, Missouri: cleaning the prison kitchen and 
laundry room and waiting to hear whether his lawyers will get him out on ap- 
peal. Thomas’ case could well end up in the Supreme Court, where it would set 
legal precedent for all of cyberspace. 

Thomas, 39, operator of the Amateur Action BBs in Milpitas, California, 
made headlines last year when he and his wife Carleen, 40, were indicted for 
transmitting pornographic material to a government agent in Tennessee. A jury 
in Memphis wasted little time ruling that the images—which included pictures of 
women having sex with animals—were 
obscene. But his case raised the tricky 
constitutional question of which locale’s 
community standards should have been 
used to make that judgment: Tennessee’s 
Bible Belt, California’s Bay Area or the 
virtual community of cyberspace? 

Though he concedes that many might 
find his stockpile of 25,000 photos featur- 
ing S&M and hard-core sex distasteful, 
Thomas insists he violated no laws. “I 
don’t feel I committed a crime because I 
didn’t offend anybody but a postal inspec- 
tor in Memphis,” he says, referring to the 
government official who launched the 
investigation. Thomas also faces charges 
in Salt Lake City of distributing images of 
naked children, but he insists those 
images aren’t sexually explicit. “They are 
from nudist colonies,” he says. “Many of 
them are family snapshots.” 

Online porn certainly pays. Thomas’ 
income last year topped $800,000, 
enabling the slight, shaggy-haired Cali- Amateur Action’s Thomas in jail. 
fornian to indulge in his two extracurricu- His case could establish online law 
lar passions: expensive cars and exotic birds. Subscriptions have more than dou- 
bled (to 7,000) since his arrest. Some of the newcomers aren't even bothering to 
download the dirty pictures; they seem to be offering their $99-per-year sub- 
scription fees as donations to the cause. The extra income will come in handy, 
since the Thomases’ legal bills are approaching $250,000. 

Thomas didn’t set out to make headlines or case law. A former furniture 
mover with an interest in computers, he opened his sss in 1991 with 12 photos 
and a single phone line. He worked hard. He regularly put in 16-hour days, 
sometimes staying up all night to scan new, hard-to-find photos for his collec- 
tion. At the time of his indictment he was spending $500 a week on fresh mater- 
ial, much of it sent by scouts as far away as Denmark and Brazil. The slogan for 
his bulletin board came from closer to home, however. He was inspired by a vis- 
it to Disneyland, where a sign outside proclaims it THE HAPPIEST PLACE ON 
EARTH. His computer system came to be known as “the nastiest place on earth.” 

Whatever else might be said about him, Thomas does seem to have a flair for 
marketing. The trick, he says, is in how you write the pitch lines that describe 
your pictures. “You want to make the descriptions like a menu,” he explains. “If 
you're selling a dry, tough steak, you want to make it sound as juicy as you can.” 
Among his favorite come-ons (and one of the few suitable for publication): “Peek 
into the bathroom and see this cutie sitting on the toilet!” A subscriber who 
chose to download that photo would get a digitized picture of a 15-Ib. lobster. 
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and child pornography in particular is vig- 
orously prosecuted. Some 40 people in 14 
states were arrested two years ago in Op- 
eration Longarm for exchanging kiddie 
porn online. And one of the leading char- 
acters in the Carnegie Mellon study—a 
former Rand McNally executive named 
Robert Copella, who left book publishing 
to make his fortune selling pedophilia on 
the networks—was extradited from Tijua- 
na, and is now awaiting sentencing in a 
New Jersey jail. 


OR TECHNICAL REASONS, IT IS EX- 
tremely difficult to stamp out any- 
thing on the Internet—particular- 
ly images stored on the Usenet 
newsgroups. As Internet pioneer 
John Gilmore famously put it, 
“The Net interprets censorship as 
damage and routes around it.” There are 
border issues as well. Other countries on 
the Internet—France, for instance—are 
probably no more interested in having 
their messages screened by U.S. censors 
than Americans would be in having theirs 
screened by, say, the government of Saudi 
Arabia. 





Historians say it should come as no sur- 
prise that the Internet—the most democrat- 
ic of media—would lead to new calls for cen- 
sorship. The history of pornography and 
efforts to suppress it are inextricably bound 
up with the rise of new media and the emer- 
gence of democracy. According to Walter 
Kendrick, author of The Secret Museum: 
Pornography in Modern Culture, the mod- 
ern concept of pornography was invented 
in the 19th century by European gentlemen 
whose main concern was to keep obscene 
material away from women and the lower 
classes. Things got out of hand with the 
spread of literacy and education, which 
made pornography available to anybody 
who could read. Now, on the computer net- 
works, anybody with a computer and a mo- 
dem can not only consume pornography 
but distribute it as well. On the Internet, 
anybody can be Bob Guccione. 

That might not be a bad idea, says Car- 
lin Meyer, a professor at New York Law 
School whose Georgetown essay takes a far 
less apocalyptic view than MacKinnon’s. 
She argues that if you don’t like the images 
of sex the pornographers offer, the appro- 
priate response is not to suppress them but 





to overwhelm them with healthier, more 
realistic ones. Sex on the Internet, she 
maintains, might actually be good for 
young people. “[Cyberspace] is a safe 
space in which to explore the forbidden 
and the taboo,” she writes. “It offers the 
possibility for genuine, unembarrassed 
conversations about accurate as well as 
fantasy images of sex.” 

That sounds easier than it probably is. 
Pornography is powerful stuff, and as long 
as there is demand for it, there will always 
be a supply. Better software tools may help 
check the worst abuses, but there will nev- 
er be a switch that will cut it off entirely— 
not without destroying the unbridled ex- 
pression that is the source of the Internet’s 
(and democracy’s) greatest strength. The 
hard truth, says John Perry Barlow, co- 
founder of the EFF and father of three 
young daughters, is that the burden ulti- 
mately falls where it always has: on the par- 
ents. “If you don’t want your children fixat- 
ing on filth,” he says, “better step up to the 
tough task of raising them to find it as dis- 
tasteful as you do yourself.” —Reported by 


| Hannah Bloch/Washington, Wendy Cole/Chicago 


| and Sharon E. Epperson/New York 





How Parents Can Filter Out the Naughty Bits 





BILL DUVALL WANTS TO FIND PORN ON 





them went into a ki 
of 1,000 entries. 

But Duvall is no pornography collector. His little 
Ret a resp ings Se pore org og 
instead of connecting to the electronic hot spots, auto- 
matically blocks access to them, SurfWatch of Los Altos, 
California, is one of a growing number of computer programs 
designed to answer a fundamental concern of parents, 
educators and even employers: How can porn be prevented 
from coming into computers? Fearful that Congress will try to 
stifle cyberspace with overly broad antismut laws, computer 
hackers and civil libertarians are promoting such desktop 
remedies as a way to keep censorship where they think it 
belongs—in the home. 

“I'm not in the position to be a censor—that responsibility 
should be at the parents’ level, or whoever controls the 
terminal,” says Gordon Ross, chief executive officer of 
Canada’s Vancouver-based Net Nanny, a program that allows 
a parent or guardian to monitor everything passing through 





the computer. Net Nanny users, for example, can enter such 
phrases as “What's your name?” and “What’s your phone 
sree a8 pase book, Whee Oe ete ee 
the targeted phrases printing across the terminal—say, in a 
chat room of a commercial online service—Net Nanny 
and pulls the plug on the conversation by logging 
off the service. The program is effective in direct 
to the monitor’s ability to predict all the permutations of blue 
out there. 
Naturally, the national online-service providers, such as 
Prodigy, America Online and CompuServe, are erg 


these developments closely. They are gated comm 
with local catia that ibit red-light fiona But 
once their gates are open to the Internet, how do they protect 


their customers? CompuServe posts only a written notice, 
warning people to be careful when they venture forth. “The 
Internet is a completely different place,” says spokeswoman 
Michelle Moran. “You're on your own. We're not responsible 
for lost or stolen items.” At Prodigy the registered head of the 
household, using a credit card for verification, must activate 
an Internet connection for each family member. That way, 
access can be denied to the kids. Or a husband. 

What's missing from all these solutions is something that 
would give responsible parties more specific guidance about 
which Internet material is appropriate and which is not. 
Earlier this month a consortium of information-highway 
companies that includes Microsoft, Progressive Networks 
and Netscape announced a plan that should help. By year’s 
end the consortium is expected to come up with a rating 
system akin to the one used for movies. Anyone for a nice 
G-rated Web site? —By Joshua Quittner 
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tiquated 


silities and a 


' idget crisis threaten 


the crown jewel of national parks 


By LEON JAROFF 


HYLLIS CHRISTY CAME ALL THE 
way from Ipswich, South Dakota, 
to experience the Grand Canyon 
firsthand. She couldn't wait to 
peer into its dizzying, mile-deep 
abyss to take in the multihued 







walls and, far below, the roaring waters of 


the Colorado River. Aware of the jostling 
horde of tourists on the overcrowded 
South Rim of the canyon, she traveled to 
the less popular main overlook at the 
North Rim. But while she stood there, her 
ears were assaulted by the drone of two 
sightseeing Cessnas and a Twin Otter, 
plus the clatter of four helicopters—all of 
which flew by within a few 
“With such an incredible view,” 
plained, 


minutes, 
she com- 
“you'd expect some solitude.” 


“ 3] By 


Grand Canyon National Park, 
being overrun. And like many 
underfunded and deteriorating national 
parks, it is ill prepared for the invasion. 
Summer has barely begun, and cars and 
campers are already queuing up in lines 
nearly a mile long at the entrance gates. 
The wait for dinner tables at park 
restaurants is two hours, and families 
without advance reservations are being 
turned away from campgrounds that have 
been booked for weeks. 

Yet the 16,000 visitors who descend on 
the park each day are a mere trickle 
compared with the daily flood tide of 
27,000 that park officials expect in July and 
August. By midsummer, they predict, 
hour-long waits for shuttle buses to the 
overlooks will be common. Fistfights will 
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ie 


the | break out in parking lots as thousands of 
crown jewel of America’s park system, is motorists compete for 2,000 slots. So many 


other | hikers will suffer from exhaustion and other 


heat-related problems that park rangers 
will be forced to practice triage, leaving the 
least seriously affected vacationers at the 
bottom of the canyon to fend for 
themselves. Says a harassed park official: 
“We are being loved nearly to death.” 

The statistics are 
canyon: the number of park visitors has 
more than doubled in a decade, from some 
2 million in 1984 to 4.7 million last year. If 
the tide is not checked, the National Park 
Service will be 7 million 
visitors by 2010. “We are under siege,” 
park superintendent Robert Amberger. 

At first glance the park seems spacious 
enough to accommodate all comers. It 
covers more than 1.2 million acres and the 


as awesome as the 


estimates, there 
says 





most dramatic 56-mile stretch of the 277- 
mile-long Grand Canyon. But the broad 
vistas are deceptive. The rugged terrain fun- 
nels visitors along narrow strips of trails and 
roads alongside both rims and into facilities 
that have been overcrowded for years. 
Working with a $12 million annual 
budget, officials are hard pressed to 
maintain essential park services, let alone 
improve and expand them. Primitive water 
and sewer lines regularly rupture. Twisted, 
aging roads are dangerous and confusing. 
The visitors’ center is cramped, overrun 
and hard to find. Its exhibits are outdated 
and the roof leaks. Employee housing is so 
critically short that some government 
workers are living in the medical clinic and 
an old laundry. Others are billeted in rick- 
ety trailers that were hauled to the site 
from nearby Glen Canyon Dam, where 


Campgrounds: 
Mather Full 
Desert Vie Full 
Trailer Village Full 
Lodging : Full 


(6 mi 9.65 km 


Visitor Services 





: They jam the Mather 
Point overlook on the South Rim, left; 
board noisy helicopters for aerial tours of 
the canyon; encounter signs showing which 
facilities are full; and wait in traffic backed 
up at the entrance to Grand Canyon Village 
they housed the dam’s construction crew 
33 years ago. 

Overcrowding is affecting even the air 
above Grand Canyon. All told, 43 different 
services provide as many as 10,000 plane 
and helicopter flights over the canyon 
during peak summer months. The noisy 
aerial onslaught dismays Robert Smith, 
Southwest representative of the Sierra 
Club. “If visitors can’t experience the 
silence,” he says, “they're missing a lot of 
what makes the Grand Canyon special.” 

The view from below, from the swiftly 
running waters of the Colorado, is also 
much in demand. Average waiting time for 
a private rafting permit is an incredible 
nine years, and pressure on the Park 
Service to allow more private rafts and 
kayaks is intense. “We're on a collision 
course,” says Mark Law, the river district 


ranger. “You could walk the river on boats 
if we ever opened it up.” 

In creating the Park Service in 1916, 
Congress decreed that it should “promote 
and regulate” and “conserve the scenery,” 
yet “provide for the enjoyment of the same.” 
Park officials have tried to take that mandate 
literally, protecting the canyon without 
limiting the number of visitors. With the 
help of the Arizona congressional dele- 
gation, officials are pushing for more strin- 
gent noise regulation of flights over the 
canyon. They also joined with environ- 
mentalists in lobbying for the emissions- 
cleansing scrubbers now being installed in 
the nearby Navajo power plant, which, 
officials contend, was contributing to haze 
that has drastically cut visibility at some 
canyon vantage points. 

In what may be his boldest initiative, 
Arnberger has devised a plan to keep the 
park’s entrance gates open to tourists but 
not their vehicles, He wants to close several 
major roads on the South Rim, requiring 
most visitors to park their cars in remote 
lots just outside the park. From there 
tourists would be transported in a fleet of 
shuttle buses to overlooks, trails and Grand 
Canyon Village, where hotels and restau- 
rants are located. 

To accommodate the crowds better, 
Arnberger wants to build new visitors’ 
centers, renovate lodging facilities and erect 
employee housing outside park boundaries. 
His wish list includes the restoration of 
historic structures that date back nearly to 
Teddy Roosevelt. Total cost of his suggested 
improvements: $300 million. 

“The request couldn’t have come at a 
worse time,” concedes Brad Traver, the 
park’s planning chief. Even now a so-called 
reform bill aimed at “pork parks” is moving 
through the House Resources Committee. 
Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt warns that 
the impact of proposed budget cuts would 
be severe: some 200 parks and monuments 
could be closed to the public, and even 
Yellowstone might have to be placed off 
limits during the winter. 

Grand Canyon is not likely to be closed, 
but it is hardly in line for a windfall from 
this Congress. Instead the Park Service is 
about to begin renegotiating the park’s deal 
with its chief concessionaire, is seeking a $2 
hike in the current $10 vehicle-entry fee 
and is pushing for legislation that would 
send that money directly to the parks rather 
than to the general Treasury. 

Critics of the superintendent's master 
plan feel that it is at best a holding action 
that avoids a politically unpopular solu- 
tion. “Pouring concrete and buying shuttle 
buses just dodges the issue,” says the Sier- 
ra Club’s Smith. “It’s time to talk people 
limits.” Easy to say, but who wants to man 
the barricades come July? —Reported by 
Richard Woodbury/Grand Canyon 
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It Might Be 
An Indian 
Summer 


No mistake: Cleveland 
has baseball’s best team 
By STEVE WULF CLEVELAND 


THE LAST TIME I SAW 
Cleveland, her park was 
worn and gray. The press 
box in Cleveland Stadi- 
um was shrouded in cob- 
webs. The Indians on the field 
that season—1985—were on their 
way to losing 102 games. A soli- 
tary fanatic in the last row of the 
distant bleachers was banging a 
drum slowly to wake up either the 
offense or the ghosts of the past. 
George Vukovich stood where 
Rocky Colavito once stood. The 
5,000 people rattling around the 
74,208-seat Temple of Doom 
looked as if they wanted to wipe 
the stupid grin off the face of 
Chief Wahoo, the mascot whose 
very name was a cruel joke both 
to Native Americans and to ™ 
Cleveland fans. There was talk of moving 
the franchise somewhere else, some- 
where nice. 

So it was something of a shock to see a 
capacity crowd of 41,948 stream into 
brand-new Jacobs Field last Wednesday 
evening to root, root, root for the best team 
in baseball, the Cleveland Indians. The 
press box was crowded; Manny Ramirez 
stood where George Vukovich once stood; 
and people were grinning like, well, Chief 
Wahoo. The fanatic with the drum, a com- 
puter programmer named John Adams, 
was still banging away in the back row of 
the bleachers, but he couldn’t be heard 
through all the crowd noise. “Cleveland,” 
said Indians pitcher Dennis Martinez, “is 
the baseball place to be.” 

A few years ago, such a statement would 
have got Martinez committed. In the bad 
old days, which swept across the past five 
decades, the Mistake by the Lake was host 
to geriatric front-office people, eccentric 
players and the entire entomological king- 
dom—one pitcher swallowed a moth while 
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triples off the Red 
Sox to raise his 
average to .349 


delivering the ball to the 
plate. Indians pitcher Bud 
Black, who made a brief so- 
journ in Cleveland in the 
’80s, says, “At the old ball 
park, it was always overcast, 
even on a sunny day.” 
There are many rea- 
sons for the Indians’ turn- 
around: an infusion of cap- 
ital from brothers Rich- 
ard and David Jacobs, who 
bought the club at the end 
of the 1986 season; the 
leadership of Mike Har- 
grove, the manager who steadied the 
team after a tragic boating accident in the 
spring of '93 killed two pitchers and in- 
jured another; the savvy of general man- 
ager John Hart, who traded for Kenny 
Lofton, Jose Mesa, Carlos Baerga and 
Omar Vizquel, among others; and, of 
course, the new ball park, which is 
slightly derivative of Baltimore’s Cam- 
den Yards but not at all derivative of de- 
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pressing Cleveland Stadium. “What do I 
miss about the old ball park?” asks Har- 
grove. “Nothing.” 

Then there are those who think the In- 
dians are just imitating art—a rather gener- 
ous term for the 1989 movie Major League. 
Playing on the preposterous notion that the 
Indians win the pennant, the flick features 
such characters as Willie Mays Hayes 
(Wesley Snipes), Wild Thing 
(Charlie Sheen) and- Pedro 
Serrano (Dennis Haysbert), 
a Caribbean slugger who 
worships an idol called Jobu. 
Well, center fielder Lofton 
has lived up to the Willie 
Mays part, with 77 stolen 
bases, 77 runs batted in anda 
.345 batting average in 162 
games over the past two sea- 
sons. Reliever Mesa has tak- 
en on the role of Wild Thing, 
with 17 saves this year in 
as many opportunities. And 
while there is no match for Serra- 
no, there is an actual Jobu. A Mr. 
Potato Head-like figure with grass 
growing out of his head, he watch- 
es batting practice from a post 
near the dugout. 

What Jobu sees is truly extra- 
ordinary: four of the Top 10 bat- 
ting averages in the American 
League (Ramirez, Baerga, Lofton 
and Jim Thome), two certain Hall 
of Famers (Eddie Murray and 
Dave Winfield), and a guy so good 
they just named a candy bar after 
him—the Albert Belle Bar. If the 
pitching holds up, the Indi- 
ans—who had a 6%-game 
lead on the Kansas City Roy- 
als in the A.L. Central as of 
Friday—should finish first 
for the first time since 1954. 

Not long ago, Cleveland 
was such a lonely place that, 
as John Hart put it, “you 
half-expected to see tumble- 
weeds.” But now the people 
are patronizing downtown 
restaurants, buying every- 
thing that has the chief's vis- 
age on it and calling radio 
hosts for advice on what to 
do on the nights the Indians 
aren't playing. “I always 
knew this day would come,” says Herb 
Score, who has been a pitcher or broad- 
caster for the Indians since 1955. “I was 
kind of hoping it would come a little soon- 
er though.” 

The revival of this much maligned city 
says a lot about the redemptive powers of 
the national pastime. Too bad, though, that 
most of the rest of baseball has become 
Cleveland. 8 
























magine 
thousands 


innovations that make 


work easier no matter where you work. 


At 3M we don’t put any limits 
on our idea of what an office is, 
so there are no limits on our ideas 
to make it work better. That’s 
helped to make us one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
office supplies 











and it’s led 
to revolu- 
tionary in- 
ventions 


3M has an extensive 
line of over 2.400 office 


throughout the world 


like Post-it” Notes that changed 
the way the world sends a short, 
informal message; 3M Quarter- 
Inch Cartridges that back up 
thousands of pages of data and 
protect them for a lifetime; and 
3M Visual Presentation products 
that strengthen and communicate 
your ideas as clearly as you 
envisioned them. These and 
thousands of other innovative 
tools serve to make your work 
easier anywhere you work. 

One of the reasons these tools 
work so well is the way we work 


at 3M. In an environment that 
encourages people to think 
beyond what is and imagine 
what might be, new ideas come 
to life every day. Today there are 
over 60,000 of them that make 
your work — and your life — 
simpler, more efficient, more 
productive. For more informa- 
tion call 1-800-3M-HELPS or 
contact us at our Internet E-mail 
address: innovation@mmm.com. 


3M is a proud supporter of 
National Engineers Week. 


Innovation 
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With Tom Hanks as the pilot, Apollo 13 is a stirring tribute to the heroes who fly 





righ in the face of failure 


quer 





By RICHARD CORLISS 
HE TYPICAL ADVENTURE MOVIE 
is a big, gaudy lie. It says life is 
a battle of one man, armed with 
only wit and grit, against a hos- 
tile universe. This romantic, ex- 

istential notion does a disservice to the way 
most people live and work. We aren't solo 
flyers or secret agents. We are a squadron 
of team players dependent on our col- 
leagues and increasingly on our machines 
to get us through our jobs. Often, because 
of those machines or those colleagues—or 
ourselves—we fail. And sometimes the 
bravest thing we can do is react quickly, 
boldly, gracefully to the failures and com- 
promises we face every day. Getting 
along, getting by: it’s a big subject the 
movies hardly ever touch. 

The 17 Apollo moon missions, from 
1967 to 1972, provided cubic tons of 
melodrama, from the explosion of the 
Apollo 1 test module that , 
killed three astronauts to 5) 
Neil Armstrong’s buoy- s 
ant lunar stroll from 
Apollo ll. The apogee 
of American know-how 
and teamwork, the pro- 
gram could, at the flick 
of a wrong switch, careen 
from triumph to trage- 
dy. In this job, success 
meant you forged the ul- 
timate frontier; failure 
meant you died with the 
whole world watching. 

The Apollo 13 mis- 
sion—launched at 13:13 
military time on an April 
afternoon in 1970—car- 
ried the threat of death 
in its oxygen tanks. They 





virtues of individual ingenuity and team 
spirit. “It gives credit where a great 
amount of credit has been forgotten,” says 
Tom Hanks, the exemplary Hollywood 
star and former astro-nut teen who re- 
alized a dream of his own by playing 
Lovell. “Launching men into space is a 
fantastic undertaking, which very few 
people today seem to appreciate. It’s iron- 
ic that we made a movie about a mission 
that was a ‘failure,’ because it’s probably 
the best celebration of what Nasa did.” 
Athrowback to classic Hollywood 
pictures about men in groups—notably 
Howard Hawks’ gruff flyboy panegyrics 
Dawn Patrol, Only Angels Have Wings 
and Air Force—the new film is also a 
splendid display of old-fashioned realistic 
special effects, which convince viewers 
not that they are in a cartoon but that 
they are inside a real rocket with real 
people who really might die. The result 
is that rare Hollywood achievement, an 
adventure of the intelli- 
gent spirit. From lift-off 
to splashdown, Apollo 13 
gives one hell of a ride. 
In Cocoon, Gung 
Ho, Parenthood, Backdraft 
and The Paper, Howard 
splashed his vision on a 
huge canvas and peopled 
it with a sprawling cast. 
His problem was that in 
pushing a zillion buttons 
on the plot console, he 
often pushed too hard. 
Perhaps fearful of los- 
ing his audience, Howard 
would let his films get 
shrill or dewy. In Apollo 
13, though, he has only a 
few dips into bathos (a 
too-cute child’s face here, 


exploded on April 13, 13 GHOSTS: The real-life Haise, a dotty grandma there). 


imperiling both the mis- Lovell and Swigert just before 
their ill-fated 1970 mission 


sion and the lives of as- 
tronauts Jim Lovell, Fred Haise and Jack 
Swigert. Commander Lovell, history's 
greatest traveler with almost 7 million 
miles on his Gemini and Apollo odome- 
ters, had dreamed of walking on the 
moon. Now he and his companions would 
be lucky to walk again on the earth. In an 
anxious four days, they would learn how 
to pilot a wounded, runaway craft; they 
would assemble an air purifier using 
homely artifacts found in any space mod- 
ule; and they would hope against hope 
that the guys back in Houston knew how 
to improvise against chaos. 

Apollo 13, based on Lovell’s memoir of 
the mission, chronicles those hairy days 
and salutes the men who worked to keep 
a disappointment from becoming a catas- 
trophe. Ron Howard's film pays tribute 
to the signal and endangered American 
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Mostly, he makes viewers 
partners, trusting them to 
keep track of all the techno-talk, to take on 
faith what they don’t immediately grasp. 
Led by Ed Harris as flight director 
Gene Kranz and Gary Sinise as Ken Mat- 
tingly, who was scrubbed from the mis- 
sion two days before launch, the grunts of 
Mission Control are efficient and almost 
faceless, a Greek chorus busily computing 
solutions. The astronauts’ wives, notably 
Marilyn Lovell (lustrous Kathleen Quin- 
lan), cope sensibly with despair. Lovell’s 
partners in jeopardy (Bill Paxton as Haise, 
Kevin Bacon as Swigert) keep things cool, 
especially when they nearly freeze in their 
icy cabin, And Hanks provides the an- 
chor. His Lovell—as strong, faithful and 
emotionally straightforward as Forrest 
Gump-—carries the story like a precious 
oxygen backpack. His resourcefulness 
gives Lovell strength; his gift for convey- 








astronaut Mattingly (S 


ing worry gives the film its humanity and 
a purchase on ordinary-Joe heroism. 

In 60s newspapers and magazines, 
the Apollo astronauts were portrayed as 
heroes in the old mold: God-fearin’, jut- 
jawed, steely-eyed missilemen, gazing 
into the skies they would soon conquer. 
These brainy jocks with their laconic 
C.B. chatter and their diplomas from 
M.LT., Princeton, Caltech and Harvard 
were icons of stability in a most fractious 
decade. Americans looked across the Pa- 
cific and saw defeat. They looked at their 
campuses and saw revolt; at their inner 
cities and saw flames. For inspiration 
there was nowhere to look but up. 

But what was there to see inside the 
techie Trekkies of Apollo? They seemed 
defiantly bland: all sinew, not much soul. 
They were the country-club Republican 
answer to ’60s radicals. Instead of grow- 
ing beards and dropping out, they kept 
their haircuts short and their rebellion 
in check. The most privileged among 
them played golf on the moon. 

Which helps explain why, by Apollo 
13—just the third moonwalk flight, nine 
months after the Eagle had landed 
Americans were already sated with their 
star-cruising stars. Jim Lovell’s little TV 
show on the third night of the mission, 
intended for the whole country’s viewing 
pleasure, was not carried by the net- 
works; it was a rerun of a rerun. Fly me 
to the moon? Yawn—no thanks. A vicar- 
ious lunar trip was now no more exciting 
than a seaside vacation with the kids. 

All right, then. Imagine a minivan 
towing a small boat to the beach. The 


, See 
THEY ALSO SERVE: Flight director Kranz (Harris) and benched 
ise) prove their heroism on earth 
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minivan is Odyssey, Apollo 13’s com- 
mand module (named after the Stanley 
Kubrick film about a man lost and trans- 
formed in space); the boat is Aquarius, 
the lunar module (after the song from 
Hair, Broadway's hymn to hippie insur- 
rection). Now imagine that, on a no- 
where stretch of road, your van just 
about blows up. How do you get home? 


N ESSENCE, THAT WAS APOLLO 13'S 

problem. After the explosion, Aqua- 

rius became a lifeboat; in it the 

astronauts would try sailing home 

on the gravitational breezes of 
the moon and the earth. To steer their 
vessel, they would refute the argument 
that astronauts were not so much pilots 
as passengers or cargo—they had to nav- 
igate using the sun and the earth as a 
compass. And with doom dogging their 
flight, newsfolk and viewers finally paid 
attention. Imminent death is great for 
ratings. 

Today it may be the recipe for hero 
making in the new conservative style. 
Here, after all, was a team that actually 
fulfilled its contract with America. The 
Apollo gang got a man on the moon in 
one urgent decade. Then they worked 
even more impressively to bring three 
men back safely from the beyond. 
William Broyles Jr., the former editor of 
Texas Monthly and Newsweek, and cre- 
ator of the TV series China Beach, who 
wrote Apollo 13’s script with Al Reinert, 
spells out the family values: “In these 
cynical times, when exploitation of vio- 
lence in movies is the norm, it was great 
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vell’s wife Marilyn (Quinlan) 


usly watch TV for news of the mission 





to make a movie about real, ordinary 
people who do extraordinary things.” 
As any producer or key grip can at- 
test, the making of a big movie can seem 
more complex and fraught with peril 
than any missile launch. The miracle of 
Apollo 13 is that for a relatively spare 
$52 million, Howard and his team got it 
right. They knew what they wanted—and 
what they didn’t. They were not aiming 
for the wild mix of comedy and rapture 
in the ultimate astronaut movie, The 
Right Stuff (1983); that, says Harris, “was 
about the space program as a p.r. phe- 
nomenon, whereas Apollo 13 is about 
men fulfilling a duty.” They didn’t want 
a stratospheric disaster movie like the 
whiny Marooned, a 1969 annoyance 
about a fatal mission and a dead com 
mander (named Jim!), or a paranoid 
thriller like 1978’s zippy Capricorn One 
The astronauts had felt burned by some 
of the space soap operas. “Listen,” Lovell 
told Howard, “just tell our story as it hap- 
pened, and you'll have a thrilling movie.” 
Howard’s goal was meticulous real- 
ism, in everything from the are of emotion 
to the gizmos on the module dashboards. 
“There must be more than 400 controls, 
switches, circuit breakers, buttons and 
lights in the spacecraft,” says Dave Scott, 
the film’s technical adviser, who as com- 
mander of Apollo 15 was the seventh man 
to walk on the moon. “I spent about three 
months looking at them all and found just 
one little, insignificant thing wrong: the 
color of a small scribe on a window.” 
“It was like cramming for an exam,” 
says Harris of the film’s preproduction. 





Hanks calls himself “the most annoying 
person around” as a stickler for following 
procedure. He pored over the air-to- 
ground transcripts of the Apollo 13 flight 
to make sure he got the nomenclature 
down solid. “Most people,” he says, 
“think a spacecraft moves like the Mil- 
lennium Falcon as it zooms by the Death 
Star at light speed to defeat Darth Vader. 
We did this film in the real physical uni- 
verse. It not only gave us more credence 
as filmmakers and actors, but it should 
help the movie become more involving 
for audiences.” The hyper-real special ef- 
fects were provided by James Caimeron’s 
Digital Domain unit, with Cameron 
(director of The Terminator aud True 
Lies) serving as an uncredited cuusultant. 
Remarkably, not one frame 
of film was lifted from doc- 
umentaries or NASA foot- 
age. All effects were creat 
ed from scratch. 

To achieve the effect of 
weightlessness in the space 
capsule, the Apollo team 
used NaSA’s KC-135, a con- 
verted Boeing 707 jet with an 
open cargo bay that climbs 
30,000 ft. and then arcs into 
a dive, creating a 23-sec. pe- 
riod of weightlessness. The 
crew shot about four hours of 
weightlessness footage, which 
required more than 500 top 
sy-turvy takes—97 in one day. 
Says Lovell: “The actors play- 
ing astronauts actually spent 
more time in the zero-gravity 
plane than any real astronaut 
ever did.” 

The weightlessness took a 
while to master. “There were 
times when we'd finish shoot- 
ing a scene, and I had no idea 
which way I was going to 
fall,” says Hanks. But he soon 
learned to love defying gravity. “It’s not a 
sensation you can liken to anything else,” 
he says dreamily. “It’s not floating like Su- 
perman but kind of floating like an angel.” 

Apollo 13 has a trace of this moon- 
iness, the mystical nostalgia that seized 
most of the astronauts who got there and 
back. This cosmic optimism, the movie 
suggests, is one of the reasons for spend- 
ing billions of dollars on the Apollo pro- 
gram: something wonderful is out there. 

And something silly. When Howard 
toured Nasa, he learned that the visitors’ 
favorite question was: How do you pee in 
space? “Well,” he decided, “that means 
we'll have to show it in the movie.” So 
they do. Adds Hanks: “Maybe in the se- 
quel we'll show how they go doo-doo.” 

Spoken like a steely-eyed missile- 


man. — Reported by Jeffrey Ressner/Los Angeles 





Director Howard on the Apollo 13 set: “I 
grew up comfortably within the system” 

















Nice Guy at Mission Control 


By JEFFREY RESSNER 


HILD STARS LOSE IT ONCE THEIR HORMONES KICK IN, NICE GUYS 

finish last, and you can’t shoot a movie in zero gravity. Those are 

just a few of the show-biz verities broken by Ron Howard, whose 

assured direction of Apollo 13 may finally help people get past 
his image as the TV tyke who grew up in our living rooms on The Andy 
Griffith Show and Happy Days. 

“It's Opie Cunningham!” folks on the street still yell out when Howard 
walks by, combining the names of his TV alter egos. Since his days as a child 
actor, however, Howard has gone on to direct a string of high-concept but 
engagingly human Hollywood entertainments (Splash, Cocoon, Parenthood) 
while maintaining his sitcom reputation as the most likable kid on the block. 
Not that Howard's easygoing nature pre- 
vents him from firing unprofessional actors 
or screenwriters who can’t deliver the 
goods. “He’s tougher than all of us,” Cre- 
ative Artists Agency chief and Hollywood 
hardball player Michael Ovitz has said. 

“The whole ‘nice’ thing has been 
overplayed,” contends Michael Keaton, 
who starred in Howard's first studio film, 
Night Shift, as well as in the director’s lat- 
er features Gung Ho and The Paper. “He 
can make cold, hard decisions when he 
needs to. It’s not like he rolls over. He does 
anything but roll over.” Says Howard: “I’m 
not real neurotic, so I don’t heap pressure 
on people unnecessarily. But if we're fall- 
ing behind schedule or missing something 
artistically, it doesn’t take a hell of a lot for 
me to let that be known.” 

Born in Oklahoma to an acting family, 
Howard made his stage debut at age 2 in a 
production of The Seven Year Itch directed 
by his father. Even during his days as TV's 
freckle-faced icon of small-town Ameri- 
cana, he was starting to learn the film- 
making craft. While in his teens, he won 
second prize in a Kodak-sponsored movie 
contest and briefly attended film school at 
the University of Southern California. Still, 
Hollywood was wary when Howard tried to move behind the camera. 
“When I set up Night Shift, most studio executives didn’t want Ron to direct 
it,” recalls his longtime producing partner, Brian Grazer. “Some of those 
people are still around today—except now they're all trying to kiss his ass.” 

Unlike many directors who chafe under studio involvement, Howard 
says, “I grew up comfortably within the system and never felt terribly hin- 
dered by it. My instincts don’t frighten them.” Maybe that’s because his in- 
stincts are so, well, comfortable. What attracted him to Apollo 13 was not the 
techno-wizardry but the human story. “The bittersweet quality of Jim 
Lovell’s experience definitely drew me in,” says Howard. “Here was a guy, 
arguably the best-equipped individual to walk on the moon, and the op- 
portunity was pulled out from under him. It was devastating, and we can all 
relate to that kind of disappointment.” 

Everyone, maybe, except Howard, whose career disappointments have 
been precious few. Yet he is typically modest about the technical feat of mak- 
ing Apollo 13. “I always feel like I'm flying by the seat of my pants,” he says, 
chuckling. “I could carry the analogy further and say I haven't even come 
close to making a movie on autopilot yet. I hope I never do.” a 
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“I'm Ed, and I'm a Poet” 


In his earnest series The Language of Life, Bill Moyers turns 
guag 
poetry into a mixture of therapy session and A.A. meeting 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 





NY ROBUST ART FORM WILL OF- 

ten have its health called into 

question. Take English theater, 

for example. American visitors to 
London commonly discover that theater 
there flourishes as in no American city— 
and that newspaper reviewers are con- 
stantly issuing mournful prognoses and 
wistful elegies for some dim golden age. 
Conversely, when an art form is regular- 
ly praised for its strength, you naturally 
grow a little apprehensive. 

By this measure, American poetry 
must be ailing. Is there any other art 
form in this country whose vigor is more 
dependably extolled? Literary organiza- 
tions both large and small are forever 
“celebrating” someone or something— 
Midwestern poets or Latino poets, far- 
mer poets or cowboy poets, formal poets 
or rap poets. It all feels sometimes like an 
extended, floating party. Celebration is 
certainly the aim of Bill Moyers’ eight- 
part pps series The Language of Life, 
whose airing coincides with the publica- 
tion of a companion book, predictably 
subtitled A Festival of Poets. 

Actually, the contemporary poet's 
situation isn’t altogether grim. What it is 
is complicated, in ways that Moyers 





rarely plumbs. Poetry readings and | 
workshops, as he triumphantly points 


out, are flourishing; poetry as a commu- 
nal, spoken experience—something to be 
shared with other listeners—seems far 
more vibrant today than a couple of 


decades ago. On the other hand, the | 


market for poetry on the page remains 
dismal, and many trade publishers have 
abandoned it altogether. (This has led 
to a surreal situation in which talented 
poets sometimes find 
themselves wishing for 
rejection; they can’t even 
manage that when pub- 
lishers refuse to consider 
their manuscripts.) 
Surely, the life of the 
contemporary poet ought 
to seem as interesting as, 
say, that of the typewriter 
repairman—with whom 
the poet shares both a link 
to antiquated technology 
and a need for fineness of 
touch. But to get at what's really inter- 
esting means digging into a number of 
unsettling questions. Is the poet’s em- 
brace of academia (even more than fic- 
tion writers, poets are likely to teach for 
a living) a bad thing? In an age of com- 
puters whose memories dwarf our own, 
what is the fate of the old-fashioned 
practice of learning poems by heart? 
Does that easily brandished term Post- 
modernism in fact herald anything new, 


people 
What occurs is 
communion. 99 


BILL MOYERS 
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EMPTY CELEBRATION: Moyers (with 

| Sekou Sundiata, Naomi Shihab Nye and 
Coleman Barks) plays the faux naif 

or are we seeing the mere aftershocks of 
the modernist earthquake that erupted 
three-quarters of a century ago? 

Much of the fault of The Language of 
Life lies with Moyers’ decision to “go 
soft”—to play the genial, wide-eyed in- 
terviewer who encounters a revelation at 
every turn. He's fond of faux-naif ques- 
tions (at least one hopes the faux is gen- 
uine) such as, “So politics is not only a 
matter of revolution?” or “Mysticism 
wasn’t meant to be public, was it?” The 
result is a series of earnest one-on-one 
interviews that promote just those traits 
the contemporary poetry scene least 
needs to encourage: its solemn exhibi- 
tionism, its squishy mysticism, its self- 
absorption of the I-prefer-pencils-to- 
pens sort. 

Moyers might well have drawn more 
telling responses from a group that 
ranges from well-established poets like 
Sandra McPherson, Robert Bly and Adri- 
enne Rich to such lesser-known practi- 
tioners as Daisy Zamora, Sekou Sundiata 
and Coleman Barks. But by ignoring 
specifics—by avoiding the poet’s daily 
business of weighing word against 
word—he finally divorces most of the po- 
ets from their poems. Ideally, when the 
poet sits down to write he or she is claim- 
ing a kinship, however collateral, with 
Dickinson and Donne, Chaucer and Vir- 
gil. What Moyers too often gives us is the 
poem as self-therapy, and the poetry 
reading as a blend of A.A. meeting and 
encounter-group session. 

The TV series has some appealing 
moments, including scenes of poetry 
workshops that capture 
the fervent ingenuousness 
of young people who, in 
discovering poetry, feel 
they have found a new con- 
tinent. But Moyers makes 
virtually no attempt to 
place the poet in a larger 
social context—to view po- 
etry as a profession (or, 
perhaps more to the point, 
to analyze what it means 
that ours is a culture where 
it’s all but impossible to be 
a professional poet). Ezra Pound once 
pointed out that history without econom- 
ics is bunk. To which one might add 
that poetry without economics—without 
some sense of the ebb and flow of the 
megamercantile society surrounding the 
poet—is bunk too. Behind Moyers’ many 
questions lurks one that goes unasked: 
Are we “celebrating” so hard because 
otherwise someone might point out that 
the party’s a bust? B 








Why you should pay $349 for this radio. 


Obviously, it better not be just 
another radio. This one isn’t. Quite 
simply, the Bose’ Wave’ radio gives 
you sound that’s richer, more natural, 
more lifelike than you've ever heard 
from a radio. Many people think it 
actually sounds more like a stereo 
system. It’s no exaggeration to say 
you have to hear it to believe ir. 

Finally, Bose sound 
from a small radio. 

The Wave® radio is from Bose, 
one of the world’s leading makers of 
audio equipment. A few years ago, we 
undertook the task of getting Bose- 
quality sound from a small radio. To 
do it, we used our patented acoustic 
waveguide speaker technology. Just as 
a flute strengthens a breath of air to fill 
an entire concert hall, the waveguide 
produces room-filling sound from a 
small enclosure. 

Touch a button and hear 
your favorite music come 
alive in rich, lifelike 
stereo sound— 
sound that lets 
you hear 


every 


note the way it’s meant to be heard. 
Which is why it’s well worth $349, No 


matter what kind of music you enjoy, 





radio will 


the Wave 


truly increase your listening pleasure. 
Consider that Popular Science hon- 
ored the Wave’ radio with a “Best Of 
What's New” award. BusinessWeek 
named it a “Best New Product of 
1994.” And since it’s small enough to 
fit almost anywhere, you can listen in 
your bedroom, living room, kitchen, 


or any room. 


Great sound made easy. 
In addition to great sound, we 
built in an array of easy-to-use features 
no other radio 


gives you. 














Operate the 
radio from 
across the 
room. with 
the credit 
card-sized 
remote control. 
Pre-set your favorite 
six AM and six FM sta- 
tions and switch between 


them at the touch of a button, 


Bring great sound to your favorite 





recordings by connecting the Wave’ 
radio to your CD or cassette player. 
Or connect your TV or VCR to make 
your favorite programs and movies 


come alive. 


You have to hear it. 

We don’t expect you to take 
our word for how good the 
Wave" radio sounds. You really have 
to hear it to believe it. The Wave 
radio is available directly from Bose. 
Use the toll-free number or the coupon 
to request more information. Or call 
to try out 
the Wave 
radio in 9 
your home for 
fourteen days, satisfaction guaranteed. 
If you love it, keep it. If not, return it for 
a refund of the purchase price. 

Call 1-800-845-BOSE, ext. RP5, or 
send the coupon today. 

You've had a lot of radios — small 
radios, portable radios. It’s time you 
owned the best-sounding radio—the 


Bose Wave" radio. 


Call 1-800-845-BOSE, , 
| ext. RPS. 
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Young, Gifted and Back 


He’s got a new backup band, Pearl Jam, and a terrific new 
album, but rock’s ageless crank is still traveling his own road 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





EN RESEMBLE THEIR CARS, 

Or do cars resemble their 

men? Ejither—or both— 

might hold true of rocker 
Neil Young as he folds his lanky, cranky 
frame into the driver’s seat of his rust- 
pocked 1958 Lincoln Continental con- 
vertible. The car’s been through 
a lot, and so has Young. The 
graying, semi-reclusive singer- 
songwriter was a member of 
the countrified "60s rock group 
Buffalo Springfield; one-fourth 
of the vocal quartet Crosby, 
Stills, Nash & Young; an anti- 
Nixon protester in the "70s; a 
sometime Reagan sympathizer in 
the 80s. Now in the ’90s Young 
is a father figure for a new gen- 
eration of alternative rockers. He 
turns the ignition key. The engine 
roars, tires spin and the Northern 
California roadhouse where his 
car was parked quickly fades in 
the rearview mirror. “Age,” says 
the 49-year-old rocker, “makes 
no difference with music.” 

These days Young is running 
ona fresh, full tank of gas, and not 
just in his Lincoln. His new al- 
bum, Mirror Ball (Reprise), is one 
of the most consistently reward- 
ing works of his long, winding ca- 
reer. It features an extraordinary 
backup group, Pearl Jam, the 
youthful, populist, alternative- 
rock megaband. Even though 
Young is two decades older than 
any of the group’s members, the 
pairing isn’t some demographic 
gimmick—Sean Connery guest- 
starring on Friends. It is a natural 
coming together of rockers with a 
shared commitment and passion. “Actu- 
ally, in many ways, I feel like Pearl Jam is 
older than me,” says Young. “There’s an 
ageless thing to the way they play.” Their 
recording session in Seattle last winter 
was “all off the top of our heads. The goal 
was to record whatever was happening.” 

Judging from the thoughtful, involv- 
ing songs on Mirror Ball, something 
good must have been happening. Most of | 
the songs are burly rock ’n’ roll, with op- 





eratic guitar solos and propulsive drum- 
ming. Thematically, the CD portrays a | 


world too hurt to feel, too overloaded 
with information to think. On I’m the 
Ocean, Young, in his nasally tenor, sings 


“Need distraction/ Need romance and | 


candlelight/ Need random violence/ 
Need Entertainment Tonight.” Several 
songs appear to allude to the suicide of 
rock star Kurt Cobain. On Peace & Love, 
for example, Young performs a duet with 





FATHER FIGURE: “Age makes no difference with music,” 
says Neil Young, 49, who proves it on Mirror Ball 


Pearl Jam lead singer Eddie Vedder that 
deals with mourning and the morning af- 
ter. “I saw the dream/ I saw the wake,” 
Vedder sings, and later adds, “I had it all 
once/ I gave it back.” 

The line could just as easily have 
been sung by Young, who throughout his 
career has shown a willingness to cut 
things loose and make new starts. He 
was born in Toronto, where he was a folk 
singer in the early 60s before moving to 
the States. Although he came of age as a 
man and a musician during a chaotic era, 








he claims that times are tougher now: “It 
was a breeze in the 60s to grow up, com- 
pared to [the 90s]. The ’60s were so 
open-ended. The dream was still there, 
the no-matter-what-you-could-make-it 
feeling. Kids today feel, ‘No matter what, 
I’m probably not going to make it.’” 

Young’s 1972 album, Harvest, was 
one of his biggest, earliest solo hits, fea- 
turing the No. 1 song Heart of Gold. In 
1979, working with the band Crazy 
Horse, Young released Live Rust, a com- 
manding concert album that’s among the 
finest ever made. Since then he has drift- 
ed through many styles, from the cold, 
synthesizer-laden Trans (1982) through 
the bland blues-bar rock of This Note’s 
for You (1988) to the sublime country pop 
of Harvest Moon (1992). His 
songs are at once rawly person- 
al and poetically empathetic. 
He never follows trends, only 
his gut. “I just play what I feel 
like playing,” he says, “and 
every once in a while I'll wake 
up and feel like playing some- 
thing else.” 

Young revels in affable iras- 
cibility. He gives few inter- 
views and says he won't talk to 
Rolling Stone anymore because 
of its perfumed ads: “I don’t 
like the way the magazine 
smells.” He makes no apologies 
for comments he made in the 
80s expressing support for 
President Reagan’s arms build- 
up: “I say what I believe in at 
the time. It may not be the 
same in four years.” Now he’s 
an advocate of Pearl Jam’s ef- 
fort to boycott Ticketmaster, 
the ticket-distribution service, 
in protest against its high 
prices. “Even if Pearl Jam fails, 
it doesn’t matter,” he says. “At 
least they've solidified their 
bond with the audience.” 

Young and his second wife 
Pegi live in soothing isolation 
on a ranch near San Francisco, 
a few miles from Silicon Valley. 
Their 16-year-old son Ben has 
cerebral palsy, and Young, who 
is fascinated by technology, has started a 
company that makes devices for the dis- 
abled, as well as high-tech toys. The firm 
is working on an improved wheelchair 
that Young helped design. Ben tests 
every device his dad’s company makes. 
Says Young proudly: “He’s a cool guy.” 

So the ride continues. Driving along 
the treacherous, twisting mountain roads, 
Young keeps talking and gesticulating. He 
scarcely pays attention to the road or 
the traffic. He never has. | —Reported by 
David S. Jackson/San Francisco 
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Kurtz is ready for his close-up 
By R.Z. SHEPPARD 


NE SIGN OF A CIVILIZATION’S 
slippage is the ease with which 
it blurs the line between trag 
edy and farce. Consider Justin 
Cartwright’s Masai Dreaming (Random 
House; 287 pages; $23), a novel about 
the making of a Hollywood adventure 
movie with a Holocaust hook. The satir- 
ical possibilities are unnerving. Spectac- 
ular East African scenery, colorful colo- 
nials and free-range tribesmen, with the 
Final Solution worked in. How about 
Mel Gibson and Julia Roberts? 
Spiraling gracefully toward that con- 
clusion, Cartwright, a novelist with film 
experience, often becomes the target of 
his own satire. At the center of the story 
is S.O. Letterman, a movie producer who 
starts off high-minded and ends with his 





~ oY 
OUT OF AFRICA: Cartwright is one of his 
own targets in his satire of Hollywood 


eye on the box office. Letterman does not 
give a rat’s rump for historical truth. Tim 
Curtiz, a London-based journalist taking 
a crack at a lucrative script-writing 
assignment, does. The subject of the 
movie, called Masai Dreams, is a strik- 
ing French anthropologist named Clau- 
dia Cohn-Casson, whose work among 
the Masai, and whose fate at the hands of 
the Nazis, illustrate the collapse of the 
20th century's grandest assumptions 








about reason and scientific objectivity. 

Curtiz pieces the Cohn-Casson story 
together from interviews with people 
who knew her in the ’30s. An old Masai 
spiritual leader tells of his nephew who 
may have been Claudia’s lover. A former 
British army officer describes his ro- 
mance with Cohn-Casson and her return 


| to Paris during the final months of World 


War II. Why would an intelligent, world- 
ly Jew deliberately return to Hitler’s Eu- 
rope? While Curtiz is pursuing the an- 
swer in Kenya and Tanzania, Letterman 
is busy in Paris checking out every aspect 
of a celebrated French actress. She turns 
out to be a transsexual—just one of the il- 
lusions shattered on the hard, polished 
surface of this novel. 

A bit too polished, in fact. Cart- 
wright’s characters have more than one 
dimension, and his view of a culturally 
debased world is properly droll. But he 
can’t resist tarting up his tale with a bit of 
porn and pretense. He gravely quotes 
Elie Wiesel on how Auschwitz negates 
any attempt to fictionalize it, and then 
includes fictional scenes of the Hol- 
ocaust. And did Cartwright really have 
to call his journalist hero Curtiz, which 
sounds like Joseph Conrad’s Kurtz? 
Can’t anybody write about Africa with- 
out invoking Heart of Darkness? g 





And make room for Equal Time. 
Dee Dee Myers, former press sec- 
retary for Bill Clinton, joins Mary 
Matalin, former deputy campaign 
manager for George Bush, as 
co-host of Equal Time. Together 
they're breaking all the political talk 
show rules. And proving there's 
more to Washington than the good 


old boys. 
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Introducing Select Edition Pre-Owned Jaguars 


Just as the gardens were tended, the marble polished 
and the pools filtered, these Jaguars have been pampered, 
groomed and coddled. 

Superb condition, however, is merely the starting 
point. To be eligible for sale as a Select Edition vehicle, 
a Jaguar must pass our rigorous 120-point inspection 


and meet strict age and mileage criteria. 


| Certification Factory Warranty Value 
| 120-point mechanical 6 years/75,000 miles | Recent model years with 
and cosmetic inspection.| from original purchase* low mileage ** 


The Select Edition program offers exceptional values 
on exceptional Jaguars. Which means that for a reason- 
able price, you can drive away in a fully certified Jaguar 
with the added assurances of a factory warranty and 
24-hour Roadside Assistance? 

Have you ever imagined a Jaguar parked in front of 
your home? Well, now you can put it there for real. 

For more information, call 1-800-4-JAGUAR. 
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The Good Doctor 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


NE GOOD WAY TO ASSESS THE 
great figures of medicine is by 
how completely they make us 
forget what we owe them. By 
that measure, Dr. Jonas E. Salk ranks 
very high. Partly because of the vaccine 
he introduced in the mid-1950s, it’s 
hard now to recall the sheer terror that 
was once connected to the word 
polio. The incidence of the dis- 
ease had risen sharply in the ear- 
ly part of this century, and every 
year brought the threat of anoth- 
er outbreak. Parents were haunt- 
ed by the stories of children 
stricken suddenly by the telltale 
cramps and fever. Public swim- 
ming pools were deserted for fear 
of contagion. And year after year 
polio delivered thousands of peo- 
ple into hospitals and wheel- 
chairs, or into the nightmarish 
canisters called iron lungs. Or into 
the grave. In the worst year of epi- 
demic, 1952, when nearly 58,000 
cases were reported in the U.S., 
more than 3,000 people died. 

All of that is hard to remem- 
ber, because by the time of Salk’s 
death last week, of heart failure at 
the age of 80, polio was virtually 
gone from the U.S. and nearing 
extinction throughout the world. 
The beginning of the end for the 
virus can be dated precisely. On 
April 12, 1955, a Salk colleague an- 
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JONAS SALK: 1914-1995 


The son of a New York City garment- 


| worker, Salk was introduced to viral re- 


AS ADMIRED AS GANDH 


nounced that a vaccine developed by | 


Salk and tested on more than | million 
schoolchildren had proved “safe, effec- 
tive and potent.” As a result of the nation- 
wide effort of mass inoculation that fol- 
lowed, new cases in the U.S. dropped to 
fewer than 1,000 by 1962. 

That triumph made Salk one of the 
most celebrated men of the 1950s. Streets 
and schools were named for him; in polls 
he ranked with Gandhi and Churchill as 
a hero of modern history. Though his 
fame was expertly fostered by the pub- 
lic-relations machinery of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis and 
its March of Dimes campaign, which 
helped finance Salk’s work, national 
adulation was still an unexpected fate 
for a dedicated scientist in an unglam- 
orous field. 


search as a medical student at New York 
University in the 1930s. After receiving 
his degree he moved to the University of 
Michigan to work with Dr. Thomas Fran- 
cis Jr., one of his former professors. There 
he helped to develop commercial vac- 
cines against influenza that were used by 
American troops during World War II. 
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After the war Salk headed the viral- 
research program at the University of 
Pittsburgh, where he gradually devoted 
his studies to polio. When he began his 
work, medical wisdom held that vac- 
cines, to be effective, should use live 
viruses that had been rendered harmless 
in the laboratory. Salk believed it would 
be possible to make a vaccine using killed 
viruses; this method, he thought, was 
preferable since it carried less risk of ac- 
tually causing the disease the vaccine was 
meant to prevent. When animal tests on 
an experimental vaccine proved success- 
ful, he moved on to human tests in which 
he and his family were among the first 
subjects to be injected. 

That America’s greatest hero was for 
a time a man in a white lab coat might 
have delighted Salk’s peers in medical 
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it AND CHURCHILL: In 1954, 
Salk studies a sample of the virus used in his vaccine 





research. Instead many of them resent- 
ed him as a man who reaped the glory 
for work that had been pioneered by 
less celebrated scientists all around the 
world. By 1962 Dr. Albert Sabin’s oral 
vaccine, derived from live viruses, had 
become the preferred method of inocu- 
lation in the U.S., and Sabin was bitter 
about Salk’s earlier triumph. Just a few 
years before his own death in 1993 
Sabin claimed that “Salk didn’t 
discover anything.” Salk himself 
was often uncomfortable with the 
fuss made over him. He made a 
point of crediting others and tried 
to discourage use of the term 
“Salk vaccine.” 

In 1963 Salk was able to realize 
a lifelong dream when he became 
director of the Salk Institute for 
Biological Studies at a magnifi- 
cent compound designed by Louis 
Kahn, on an oceanfront promonto- 
ry in La Jolla, California. It attract- 
ed scientists in many fields to pur- 
sue biomedical research. In 1970, 
two years after divorcing his first 
wife, Salk married Francoise Gilot, 
the onetime companion and muse 
of Pablo Picasso and mother of two 
of Picasso’s children. 

When a new epidemic emerged 
in the 1980s, arps, Salk plunged 
into the effort to find a vaccine that 
would prevent people who are al- 
ready infected with H1v from pro- 
gressing to the full-blown disease. 
Though many scientists remain 
skeptical of Salk’s approach, small-scale 
tests are under way. 

But the greatest pleasure of Salk’s lat- 
er life, which he pursued in several books 
and in countless luncheon conversations 
at his institute, was to reflect on the large 
questions of human evolution and 
people’s roles as “co-authors” with na- 
ture in their destiny—such as, for in- 
stance, his own. “I could have studied the 
immunological properties of, say, the to- 
bacco mosaic virus,” he once reflected, 
“published my findings, and they would 
have been of some interest. But the fact 
that I chose to work on the polio virus, 
which brought control of a dreaded dis- 
ease, made all the difference.” All the dif- 
ference for him. And for hundreds of 
thousands of others too. —With reporting 
by Paul Krueger/San Diego 
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TK SOME WOMEN, 


A TUMORSUPPRESSING GENE KNOWN 
AS Pss ISN'T WORKING. BUT WE ARE. 


Someday a biotechnology advance may re slace p53 in the fisht against breast cancer. 
‘ Q ‘ I | oO oO 






Not long ago, no one knew that a _a breakthrough chat could 

















p53 gene even existed. But thanks to —_act_ as a substitute for a normal 
ongoing research, scientists now p53 gene. Pharmaceutical company 
know that in many women researchers are working 
who have breast cancer, p53 hard to find new treat- 
isn't doing its job to sup- ments—and ultimately the 


press the growth of cancer cure—for breast cancer. 21 





cells. Finding a cure for approved prescription drugs 


Scientists from 


pharmaceutical research breast cancer will not be easy, but are available right now and 62 


i ra ai a our researchers are working to find more are currently being developed. 
than 9 out of 10 new drugs. 


preventtiatn 


Every woman faces the risk of breast cancer. But some are 
at greater risk chan others. Risk factors include: Being 
older than 40 and especially older than 50 © Personal or 


family history of breast cancer * Not having a baby or having 





one after age 30. The most important thing is to detect 
breast cancer early when it is highly treatable. Start by 
establishing a personal breast-healch program with a regu- 


lar mammogram if you're over forty, yearly breast exams 


by a health professional and monthly self-examinacions. 


For a free copy of “What You Need To Know 
About Breast Cancer,” please call us toll-free: 


1-800-862-5110 
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By BELINDA LUSCOMBE 








And They Both Sing Too! 


In a stunning coincidence, bankrupt Vegas pop singer 
WAYNE NEWTON announced that he’s a direct descendant 
of POCAHONTAS the very week Pocahontas the movie was 
released! Newton, who traces his Powhatan heritage 
through his paternal grandfather, says he hopes to bring 
his ancestor’s bones back home to Virginia from England. 





Hard times: first for them to work in movies. 9 
14-year-old hi 
Macaulay Culkin Newtie isn’t the only one in Do You Know a 1S Man: 
hit “that awk- the Gingrich family with lit- 
ward age”; now erary aspirations. 
Gay activist 
Candace Gingrich, 
See =ohis half-sister, has 
rs y retained a literary 
agent and plans 
to write her “kind of unique” 
life story. As for her half- 
brother's books, she says she 
doesn’t plan to read them. 


No, it’s not a kinder, gentler, larger Clarence Thomas. 
Here’s a clue: Brian Grazer, producer of this actor’s current 
movie, says, “From what I know of him, he’s not really ap- 
proachable. But when I saw him like this... there’s a sweet- 
ness that comes out.” When the actor had heard Grazer 
was remaking a comedy classic, he called and pitched him- 
self doing the lead—but with the twist of being extremely 
obese instead of just buck-toothed. “He was so passionate, 
I told him we'd do it right then,” says Grazer. Give up? It’s 
EDDIE MURPHY updating Jerry Lewis’ The Nutty Professor. 





his parents are 

| § splitting up. Mother Patricia 
< Brentrup has been granted 

z temporary custody of six of 

? the children she had with 
Kit Culkin. Brentrup claims 

é Culkin is jeopardizing the 

= children’s careers by 

« withholding his consent 





politician BORIS NEMTSOV suggested that the extremist had 
contracted syphilis from the 200 women he told Playboy he'd 
slept with. “We can cure you,” said Nemtsov. “We have two 
simple injections.” In reply, Zhirinovsky threw juice at Nemtsov. 


Ricki Lake on Line Two, Mr. Z. 


VLADIMIR ZHIRINOVSKY—the far-right Russian nationalist 
whose novel approach to his country’s declining birth rate was a 


suggestion that he personally sire children in different parts of 
the nation—doesn't hold with remarks impugning his morality. 
During an appearance with Zhirinovsky on a live talk show, rival 


TIME 


Nemtsov threw juice back. The scuffle escalated, and after the 
show, formerly placatory host ALEXANDER LYUBIMOV was said 
to have been reduced to punching Zhirinovsky in the face. 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


My Flag, Your Shorts 


OU’D THINK IT WOULD BE A SIMPLE MATTER TO DRAFT A 

constitutional amendment prohibiting the burning of 

flags. Flags and fire: two fairly straightforward con- 

cepts. And everything was going smoothly with the 
House Judiciary Committee's deliberations earlier this month 
until one of the amendment’s supporters, Jack Reed, a Rhode 
Island Democrat, whipped out a Bloomingdale’s catalog show- 
ing Tommy Hilfiger men’s briefs in flag motifs. The ensuing dis- 
cussion raised profound issues, which deserve our full attention 
as the amendment proceeds to the floor of the House and 
thence to the states. Take the question, for example, of whether 
underwear can be a “flag.” According to the New York Times, 
Reed argued that “if underwear was a flag in one state, it should 
be a flag in all states.” 

A citizen may feel entitled to ask 
how much of our Congress member's 
time is devoted to the close study of 
underwear ads. But Reed was trying 
to make a serious point: that it’s not Frag 
easy to define the word flag. If the + 
members of the committee got out ~ 
more often, they would know that re 
some of the most patriotic buns and 
bosoms on our beaches come *' 
wrapped in Old Glory or tiny frag- 
ments thereof. Are these bits of fabric 
also flags? Here we have come up 
against a deep Postmodernist puzzle. 
If a flag is a symbol, how can a repli- 
ca of a flag be anything but another 
flag? The T at the start of this sentence is not a replica of the let- 
ter T, but of course the letter T itself. By the same logic, flag 
patches, flag bikini bras, underpants and decals are all equally 
flags and potentially entitled to the full protection of the law. 

But the problems with “flag” are nothing compared with 
the problems in defining what exactly is to be prohibited. Per- 
haps out of a desire not to unfairly single out arsonists—who, 
like polluters and toxic-waste dumpers, are no doubt repre- 
sented by a powerful, well-funded lobby—the proposed 
amendment says, “The Congress and the States shall have pow- 
er to prohibit the physical desecration of the flag of the United 
States.” But Representative Jerrold Nadler, a New York 
Democrat, objected that desecration has religious overtones. 
Someone may think Congress was trying to sneak by the First 
amendment and establish a religion—a religion centered on 
the worship of flags or, depending on how the definition works 
out, bikinis and underwear. Accordingly, the quick-thinking 
Reed proposed substituting for desecration the words burning, 
trampling or rending. Alas, Representative Charles Canady, a 
Florida Republican, objected that this wording would not “pro- 
hibit placing garbage or other offensive substances on the flag.” 





Some residue of good taste prevented the legislators from go- 
ing on to enumerate all the ways an object can be physically des- 
ecrated. If underpants turn out to be flags, for example, even a 
small lapse of personal hygiene may constitute a punishable of- 
fense. 

One solution, advocated by Canady, is to let the states de- 
fine flag and desecration. But this leads to the problem foreseen 
by Reed: that a man innocently wearing flag-motif briefs may 
cross a state line only to find himself hoisted up the nearest flag- 
pole and saluted by troops of Boy Scouts. Furthermore, with the 
rapid devolution of powers from the Federal Government to the 
states, a state may be tempted to define “the flag” as its own 
state flag. Since hardly anyone knows what the state flags look 
like, we would live in constant fear of desecrating one that re- 
sembles, say, a paper towel. 

The weary patriot may begin 
to wonder whether a flag-burning 
amendmentis worth the trouble. After 
all, thousands of flags fly unmolested 
every day, even without the protection 
of law. But on this point we have 
the testimony of the amendment’s 
chief advocate, American Legion 
Commander William Detweiler: “If 
® burning the flag is wrong, it is wrong 
¥ no matter how many times it occurs. 
3 In fact, we contend it is a problem even 
4 3 if no one ever burns another flag.” 

Or, as he might have put it to 
soothe the civil libertarians: An 
anti-flag-burning amendment is not a problem precisely be- 
cause no one is much tempted to burn flags. A prohibition on 
flag burning should rest as lightly on the land as, say, a law for- 
bidding the eating of caterpillars with cream cheese. Repre- 
sentative Nadler’s worries about the separation of church and 
state can similarly be put to rest. It would be one thing if Con- 
gress were trying to establish a genuine religion, requiring, for 
example, that one pray to the President or the Speaker of the 
House. But all we are being asked is that we treat the flag, 
whatever “the flag” turns out to be, like an image of the Ineffa- 
ble One—and who could object to a little harmless idolatry? 

There is only one thing, in the end, that ought to worry us. 
Its proponents say the anti—flag-burning amendment is neces- 
sary in order to get us to respect the flag. But our culture is in 
truly bad shape if we have come to define respecting something 
as the failure to set it on fire. True, torching something is often 
a clear sign of disrespect, but the converse does not hold. As 
they proceed with their weighty deliberations, our Congress 
members should realize that just because someone does not 
douse them in kerosene and hold a match to their pants cuffs is 
no reason to think they are held in respect. 5 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Cigarette 
Smoke Contains Carbon Monoxide. 
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TONIC. JUICE. ROCKS. RIGHT. Now. 


